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Prof. K.B. Powar, Secrelary General, AIU, lighting Che lamp to mark the inauguration of the Inter-University 
National Youth Festival held at Nagpur University recently. He is flanked by Prof. Pi- Bhandarkar, 

VC, Nagpur University (left) and Dr. S.Y. Quraishi, Joint Secretary, 

Department of Youth Affairs & Sports, Govt of India (right) 




INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR POPULATION SCIENCES 

Govandi Station Road, Deonar, Bombay 400 088 

Admission Notice 

Applications are invited for admission to the following teaching programmes of the Institute for the academic 
session 1993-94 to commence from 12th July 1993: 

1. MPS (MASTER OF POPULATION STUDIES) 

(One year full time course) 

2- M.Phil. (MASTER OF PHILOSOPHY IN POPULATION STUDIES) 

(One year full time course) 

3. Ph.D. IN POPULATION STUDIES 

Eligibility 

1. For MPS: Master's degree of a recognised University in any of the following subjects: Statistics, Mathe¬ 
matics, Economics, Sociology, Anthropology, Psychology and Geography. OR Master's degree in subjects other 
than mentioned above with some experience in population or allied fields. 

2. For M.Phil. : i) Master’s degree in Population Studies from UPS or an equivalent degree from any other 
university with at least 55 percent marks in the aggregate. OR ii) Those who have obtained a Certificate/Diploma 
in Population Studies/Demography from the Institute according to the old syllabus and have a Master’s degree in 
the relevant subjects. 

3. For Ph.D. in Population Studies : M.Phil degree in Population Studies. In special cases, admission to 
Ph.D. may be given to candidates on the condition that they have to complete M.Phil. 

Those who have been offered M.Phil/Ph.D. fellowship by UGC/ICSSR etc., for a period of at least 2 years, may 
be admitted directly. They will, however, be required to obtain the MPS degree of the Institute within one year. 

Fellowships: Twenty fellowships are offered for MPS at Rs. 800/- p.m., 10 fellowships for M.Phil at Rs. 900/- p.m. 
and 4 fellowships for Ph.D. at Rs. 1,800/- p.m. for Indian students who have passed national level tests in Population 
Studies conducted by UGC or any equivalent body. However, the Institute may offer fellowships @ Rs. 900/- p.m. 
to Ph.D. candidates in case the candidates with JRF qualifications are not available. The M.Phil. fellowship carries 
a contingency of Rs. 3,000/- per annum and Ph.D. fellowship Rs 5,000/- per annum. 

Three seats are reserved for scheduled caste and one for scheduled tribe candidates. 

Application forms can be obtained from the office of the Assistant Registrar (Academic), International Institute 
for Population Sciences, Deonar, Bombay -400 088 free of cost. The request for application form should accom¬ 
pany a self-addressed envelope of size 25 x 12 cms. affixed with postage stamps of Rs. 4/-. The envelope should 
be superscribed "APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION". 

The last date for receipt of completed application form is 30th April 1993. 


K.B. PATHAK 
DIRECTOR 
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In my address today, I will focus on the current issues of major concern 
to the university, which are (1) finance, (2) the manipulation of the university 
system by internal and external forces, (3) the right to education, and (4) 
the responsibility of the university to the public which supports it. While the 
major commitment of the university is to improve the quality of its teaching 
and research, it should also reach out to the marginalised people who will 
themselves never see the portals of a university, but who necessarily support 
it through the indirect taxes they pay. Hence, the focus of my presentation 
will be on the major problems that plague the university system, as also its 
commitment to go beyond its traditional role in the context of our social 
realities 

Finance 

In the past one year, as President of the Association of Indian Univer¬ 
sities, I have been a participant in severaL meetings which have been 
concerned with university financing and university structures. These have 
included the meetings of the University Grants Commission, the Ministry 
of Human Resource Development, the Planning Commission, the Central 
Advisory Board of Education (1986) to consider the National Policy on 
Education with respect to the modifications introduced in 1992, as well as 
a series of meetings of the Ministry of Human Resource Development to 
consider the Report of the Committee, appointed by the University Grants 
Commission, "Towards New Educational Management" (1990), of which 
Vice-Chancellor Prof. A. Gnanam was the Chairperson. The University 
Grants Commission and the Association of Indian Universities had also 
held a colloquium on the recent Judgment of the Supreme Court on the 
issue of capitation fees delivered by Justice Kuldip Singh in the case of 
Mohini Jain vs the State of Karnataka. Finally, our Association also 
prepared a Memorandum which reflected many of the concerns stated by 
, the Vice-Chancellors. It was personally handed over to the Honourable 
Minister for Finance by an AIU delegation, consisting of the President, 
Secretary and a few Vice-Chancellors representing central, state and 
deemed universities. As a meeting could not be arranged with the 
Honourable Minister, Human Resource Development, it was forwarded to 
him. All these meetings quite unilaterally reflect the seriousness and mag¬ 
nitude of the present crises in higher education. 


Management of education emerges as the key chal¬ 
lenge in the coming decades as we move from this 
century to the nest We are concerned with both the 
problems of quantity and quality in the management of 
a sector which has to deal basically with people. The 
objective is to reconcile individual and personal goals of 
the graduate with the national goals of equity and social 
justice through a process of sustainable development. 
Placed in such a framework, education must become an 
instrument of change. It must not introduce a new 
consumer class which gets richer to achieve its in¬ 
dividual goals, while the masses continue in a state of 
abject poverty and exploitation. Our educational 
policies should not result in supporting the more 
privileged classes, who arc able to enter education due 
to the advantages they have gained from personal low 
cost investment in higher education, while the per capita 
public expense on them is actually much higher. 

Speaking of future generations, the document on the 
National Policy of Education states that, "They have to 
be imbued with a strong commitment to humane values 
and to social justice” 1 which is hoped to be promoted 
through education. Hence, we look upon education as 
a potent instrument for class and gender equity and not 
polarisation. The document further states : 

The new Policy will lay special emphasis on the 
removal of disparities and to equalise educational 
opportunity by attending to the specific needs of 
those who have been denied equality so far. 2 

On women’s equality, it states: 

Education will be used as an agent of bask change 
in the status of wnomeu. In order to neutralise the 
accumulated distortions of the past, there will be a 
well-conceived edge in favour of women. The Na¬ 
tional Education System will play a positive role is 
the empowerment of women? 

These statements have considerable implications for 
financing of higher education. The Government cannot 
make these crucial policy statements (enshrined in the 
NPE), and have them tabled in both the Houses of 
Parliament (August 19, 1992), while at the same time 
express its helplessness in the allocation of adequate 
funds to this sector, which have remained below 3 per¬ 
cent of the national income. The NPE states: 

The Nation as a whole will assume the respon¬ 
sibility of proriding resource support fur implement- 
mg programmes, of educational transformation, 
reducing disparities, universalization of education, 
adult literacy, scientific and technological re¬ 
search. etc. 4 


This is possible only if al lo ca tion * gp beyond the 
percent stagnant figure cm which this country has bee 
stuck far too long. Thus far, the caerdsr has result 
only in manipulating the money within the aUocatioi 
arbitrarily reducing from one subsector to aaothc 
within the educational system. The NPE objectives wi 
not be achieved with such manipulations with the sam 
parameters. 

Internal and External Pressures on the System 

In his Letter of Submission to Dr. Yasfa Pal, th 
former Chairman of the University Grants Commissioc 
ProfGnanam said: 

A University has now a plurality of objectives an 
has to function as an instrument of Nations 
Development in all its dimensions, besides U 
traditional role of generation and transmhion o 
knowledge. 5 

He has gone onto list the principles and approache 
of the Committee on "Alternate Models of Manage 
mem," which include, among others, freedom aiu 
responsibility to innovate in teaching, research and ex 
tension, inter-disciplinary and multi-(Ssdplinary course 
and research; participation, decentralisation, autonomy 
and accountability in management, insulation of thi 
universities from internal and external pressures 
bureaucractk, political and others - and depOlitfdsa 
lion of various university bodks/autborities- The firs! 
few are very much within our purview and it is the 
responsibility of Vice-Chancellors to implement them 
However, the removal of internal and external pressures 
and depoliticisation are within the larger social context 
of power, political and bureaucratic. Such internal and 
external pressures, on the present day university system, 
prevent it from fulfilling its mandated purpose. For 
instance, Vice-Chancellors are appointed and removed 
at wall, and interim charge given to persons from the 
bureaucracy, that is, the civil services, rather than to 
academicians within the university. The AIU has 
registered its protest against such manipulations of the 
system. Colleges are set up by those who have political 
power in spite of the university’s decision not to give 
recognition; and political judgment rather than 
academic opinion prevails in the various universit 
bodies. Under such circumstances, the system can 
hardly be expected to create a serious academic en¬ 
vironment and deliver quality education. 

Required Policy Support! 

To translate into reality the ideals of educati on as 
expounded in the NPE, the funding of education will be 
the key element, and its protection from external and 
internal manipulation is the important corollary. If 
universities have to survive to fulfil their purpose, cer- 
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tain policy supports we essential. The NPE can assure 
it, if the Government and the peoples' representatives, 
who endorse it, mean to implement what is stated in this 
official document The policy supports required are the 
following: 

Increase in Allocation 

There should be a deliberate increase in the proper* 
tion of the national income for education by a realloca¬ 
tion of priorities. A small amount of diversion from 
sectors that are called "high priority", such as defence, 
among others, would not substantially affect these sec¬ 
tors. Talking of defence, in fact, there is no better 
defence than an educated citizenry! Moreover, today's 
wars require not large armies but technologists and 
technicians produced by the education system, though, 
we hope, that is not the aim of the education system. 
The NPE itself acknowledges the need for increased 
allocations: 

....the outlay on education will be stepped up to 
ensure that during the Eighth Five Year Plan and 
onwards, it will uniformally exceed 6 percent of 
national income. 6 

Operationalising the Placement of Education 
on the Concurrent List 

The Constitutional Amendment of 1976 placed 
Education in the Concurrent List. The NPE states that 
this: 

was a far-reaching step whose implications - sub- 
stantive, financial and administrative - require a 
new sharing of responsibility between the Union 
Government and the States in respect of this vital 
area of national life. 

Yet, apart from attempts to further control univer¬ 
sities through centralised fiats, there is no visible at¬ 
tempt to increase the share of Central Government 
Finances to all universities, especially the state univer¬ 
sities, state supported deemed universities and af¬ 
filiated colleges which bear the burden of the lion's 
share of 88 percent of university enrolment. This 
aspect, namely Central Government financing, requires 
closer attention if the NPE is to be successfully imple¬ 
mented. The Finance Commission must also earmark 
specific allocation for the State sector in education. 

We have no dearth of ideas. Many universities have 
indeed worked creatively and have taken progressive 
steps in education. However, we are short on funding 
to translate both ideas and quality into reality. Good 
management, control of wasteful expenditure and 
removal of ostentation, can yield some results, but the 
money these will yield will not be adequate for the need 
fulfilment of the type of education envisaged by the 


NPE. When education is placed on the Concurrent 
List, affirmative action is required to make it a reality. 

Finance Commission on Higher Education 

It is also necessary to define the baric quantum of 
assistance which the universities can count on from the 
Government. Ad hocism plagues the system, creates 
instability, leads to demoralisation and inability to take 
the necessary firm steps forward. The result is there for 
all to see in the gradual deterioration of the university 
system. While adequate funding is not a sufficient con¬ 
dition, it is a necessary condition to ensure the qualita¬ 
tive development of universities. The need to constitute 
a special Finance Commission has been made, with a 
brief to assess the genuine needs of universities and 
recommend the means to meet them. 

There has been a partial response to it. A high 
powered committee has been constituted by the Univer¬ 
sity Grants Commission, by its circular No. F.l- 
78/92(CPP II), dated November 11, 1992, "to cover 
central and deemed universities, Delhi colleges and 
technical institutions funded by the Government of 
India and to make recommendations about their finan¬ 
cial needs and systems for the future.” However, the 
large bulk of universities are the State universities winch 
should also be included in any policy related to financing 
of higher education It would be totally inequitable to 
leave them out. Besides, university systems include 
affiliating and non-affiliating structures (Central, State 
and Deemed), universities in metropolitan areas and 
those in backward or hilly areas, those with a century of 
stability and those not even a decade old. All these have 
specific and differential needs which should be taken 
into account in determining the grants, but this exercise 
is rarely done. Hence, it is very timely that a Commis¬ 
sion for Higher Education thoroughly reviews the total 
situation and makes the necessary suggestions for deter¬ 
mining the financial needs of universities. 

In no way this would mean that we undermine the 
right to universalisation of elementary education or 
education of adult illiterates. In fact, the one is contin¬ 
gent on the other and, hence, a holistic systemic view 
will have to be taken rather than the current view which 
juxtaposes one part of the sub-system, that is higher 
education, against the rest. Surely, it defies the very 
systemic nature of such structures to place sub-systems 
in conflict of interest rather than viewing each as neces¬ 
sary for the support and enhancement of the other. 
Primary education needs teachers and they require 
higher education. Success at primary stage will lead to 
the expansion of secondary education, which will have 
inevitable implications for higher education. Hence, 
only a holistic view can save the system from the danger 
of developing schisms and further chaos. 
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The time has come for the Governments - Central 
and State - to pause and confront the situation faced 
everyday by the universities in their struggle to meet the 
demands of ever-increasing numbers who knock on 
their doors for access. The obverse side of this demand 
is development of an educational system which is 
suitable to the national needs; of a relevant curriculum, 
of research related to the country’s requirements, and 
of extension activities which have also come to have a 
price tag attached to them. Regrettably, the present 
policies have already created chaos in the university 
system, even in the Centrally administered ones, which 
hitherto were sheltered from them. Hence, instead of 
promoting education, the Vice-Chancellors are per¬ 
petually preoccupied with problems of a hand-to-mouth 
existence. 

Unless steps are taken to view the system’s needs as 
a whole, in their variegated dimensions, the expected 
results will not be forthcoming. 

Ensuring Autonomy of Universities 

Ensuring autonomy, and removing external inter¬ 
ference and politicisation of the system are equally 
required as policy supports for the effective functioning 
of the system. Populist measures are mere indulgences 
which affect the system and should be abjured. 

1 Policy Supports for Generating Resources 

Today, the system is being asked to generate its own 
resources but, to do so, the Government has provided 
no policy supports that this task requires. 

a) To date, in spile of statements, universities have not 
received a response from the Government to their 
demand that all the funds they raise will not be deducted 
against the allocated grants. There will be little incen¬ 
tive to raise funds if the university is not assured of 
minimum funds for its regular maintenance expenditure 
for which it cannot attract funding. 

b) Universities must be freed from age old constric¬ 
tions on investments, in favour of those which would 
yield better returns, instead of the permissible 6 and 8 
percent as at present In these times of a market 
economy, such restrictions are anachronistic and must 
be immediately removed by a Government Resolu¬ 
tion/Order. 

c) Donations to education must be made 100 percent 
tax exempt. Hie donor-donee relationship has a mean¬ 
ing, whereas a faceless tax system does not. The tax 
system can neither regulate nor replace the inherent 
urge to give to a cause of one’s choice more generously 
than through a legally enforced system. Instead of en¬ 
couraging such spontaneous acts of benevolence, the 


Government resists such a suggestion cm the grounds 
that it would deprive its exchequer of dues through 
taxation. In fact, it should Show a positive willingness to 
promote the flow of private funds into public services, 
such as education, health or welfare, through specially 
created incentives. 

d) Grants for the purchase of books, journals and 
equipment from overseas must be tied to the fluctua¬ 
tions in the rate of the rupee. If a price has to be paid 
for structural adjustments, should it be paid by the 
university or business to whom concessions are an¬ 
nounced daily? Some rescaling of priorities in the 
process of structural adjustment need reflection, since 
the transition to a market economy is easily possible for 
those who are already m the market sector, and not to 
sectors which require public support such as education, 
welfare, health and housing. These sectors must serve 
substantially the groups that will not benefit immedi¬ 
ately from the market economy and which need insula¬ 
tion from its fluctuations and changes. 

Right to Education a Public Responsibility: 

Making Education Affordable 

A matter requiring serious consideration is the 
recent Supreme Court judgment which disposes that 
education is critical to the ‘right to life”. It is a recog¬ 
nised fact that education facilitates, for instance, greater 
ability to participate in and contribute to the country’s 
economy, or in gaining access to and utilising such 
services as health and housing, or, in developing an 
awareness of one's rights. Hence, it is very essential that 
educational access is not made contingent on class and 
privilege, through the mechanisms of market economy 
and privatisation, a phase the country is going through 
at present. 

Among developing countries, India bas the privilege 
of possessing a professional and trained human 
resource, in which it is not only self-sufficient but is even 
exporting it, earning valuable foreign exchange, not¬ 
withstanding the brain drain, the obverse side of the 
same phenomenon. Hence, it is emcnrial that our 
people's representatives play a vital rob in productively 
deploying this asset we have achieved within only four 
decades after Independence. Despite the lacunae and 
criticisms of education, which are considerable, we may 
be justifiably proud of this achievement which should 
not be frittered away by policies inimical to education. 

We cannot give up the fact that education is a social 
responsibility. It cannot pay for itself if wide access is 
to be assured. At the same time, it is an open question 
as to the level to which it needs to be subsidised in order 
to be abb to assure the people a minimum qualification 
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and training to practice a livelihood. The right to 
livelihood is alio an important right and can be 
operationalised only if ed u ca ti o n prepares the person 
to enter the economy and to earn according to his/her 
capacity. Education most remain a public responsibility 
if such a basic right, as the right to livelihood, had to be 
assured beyond two square meals a day. It would cer¬ 
tainly mean education beyond the primary level. It 
becomes, therefore, an issue of social justice and equity 
to provide an education which ensures the right to a 
livelihood. 

It also presupposes the provision of an even quality 
of education in the place of the present uneven quality 
which is seen in the urban-rural divide and the private 
schooUpubUc school divide. Often, merit is spoken of 
as the criterion for entrance into higher education but 
we are well aware that this does not exist in reality, as 
merit tends to favour the urban private school educated, 
privileged dasses. These realities should be given care¬ 
ful consideration whenever we speak of access to educa¬ 
tion and tie it to merit. Merit is a product of nurture and 
not simply nature. 

If the Government wishes to place more respon¬ 
sibility on the consumer of education by raising its out¬ 
dated fee structure, so that those who can afford to pay 
for their education do so, it must also make education 
affordable to those who cannot meet such costs, but for 
whom equal access must be assured. In such a situation, 
loans may be made available on soft terms through the 
banks and collected back through the banks or through 
the tax structure. The university system cannot be bur¬ 
dened with it. However, it must be noted that such a 
model of education presupposes market conditions of 
employment opportunities for a substantial number 
who pass out of these institutions, so that the funds can 
be recycled. When such conditions do not exist in our 
society, the loan system may be less meaningful. 

The loan also places an equal burden on the poorer 
sections of society, as their much required salaries for 
maintaining the family will have to be taxed to pay for 
their education, and this may prove to be an impediment 
to their entry in higher education. Hence, the poorer 
the person, the higher should be the state subsidy for 
education cm a per capita basis, the quantum of the 
subsidy increasing and the quantum of loan correspond¬ 
ingly decreasing. It should also not place unequal bur¬ 
den on women as the lower the economic status, the 
greater the likelihood that education will be sacrificed, 
not to speak df higher demands for dowry where men 
will have to pay higher for their education. 

It is imperative that the soda! consequences in the 
context of our Indian society and culture will have to be 
the perspective within which the concept of affordable 


education will have to be placed. I may submit, and ft is 
my personal suggestion, that instead of increasing the 
fees to.a limit where educational access is restricted to 
the privileged, we should devise a way to link payments 
to the final degree earned. Thus, for each degree a tax 
may be imposed on the individual who has earned the 
degree, allowing for a graded and spaced recoupment 
over one's life-time for the costs of one’s education 
obtained at public expense. Such a pay back scheme, 
spread over the years, would place much less pressure 
on everyone concerned. Through actuarial exercises, it 
maybe calculated how non-payment by persons, who do 
not find entry into the economy, may be made up by 
persons who have found such favoured entry in condi¬ 
tions characterised by high unemployment It b also 
necessary to tax the employers, because there is an ever 
increasing tendency among them to demand education¬ 
al qualifications far in excess of what the job requires. 
This artificially increases the demand for entry into the 
higher educational system. Schemes like these will 
recoup the costs of the education sector and make it the 
direct beneficiary at all the levels, from elementary to 
higher education. The tax, so collected, should go 
directly into education and not be confused with the 
professional tax. 

Responsibility of the University System to the Public 

As the privileged group of people who have had 
access to higher education, which is enjoyed by less than 
6 percent of the relevant age group, we carry the respon¬ 
sibility to respond to those who will never see our doors. 
Hence, universities should undertake the dissemination 
of information of relevance to the underprivileged 
groups. It can be made possible through our extension 
activities. I see extension as field action projects, we 
may undertake, to better the life of those whose survival 
remains at very marginal levels. Extension activities are 
already undertaken by agricultural universities, by in¬ 
stitutions of social work education, and in a few home 
science programmes. They need to be undertaken more 
systematically by institutions of science and/or technol¬ 
ogy which are presently more concerned with the in¬ 
dustry than the common man. They also need to be 
undertaken by the other departments of the universities 
and the colleges through various activities for social 
development. This dissemination can be by way of 
demonstration projects, and also by way of training of 
such groups as small/marginal farmers, labourers, 
women, grassroots workers, lower level government 
functionaries engaged in rural development, and a host 
of such others. 

We cannot expect to earn our bread unless our 
universities me centres of excellence, not only academic 
excellence in the traditional sense, but where knowledge 
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is shared outside the university walls, and where this new 
knowledge, that is generated through such interaction, 
is fed bade into the courses and research in the univer¬ 
sities. Relevance in education does not come by sitting 
in our libraries and classrooms alone. It comes through 
such live interaction in the field, face to face with our 
soda! realities, and confronted by the challenges they 
unfold to test the parameters of academic knowledge. 
It will point up the gaps and where there is a need for 
the generation of new knowledge. Hence, in today’s 
university, extension must become an accepted com¬ 
ponent along with the other two activities of teaching 
and research. 

Conduslon 

1 would like to end with an oft repeated but a neces¬ 
sary statement that education is a social investment and 
not an expenditure. The NPE states that "....education 
will be treated as a crucial area of investment for nation¬ 
al development and survival." 8 It is a social investment, 
not merely because of the type of human resource it will 
generate for the future of the society wc wish to secure, 
but also because education must have an on-going and 
an immediate relevance to societal needs. The burden 


rests with our Central and State Governments, and their 
universities, to make the system effective. Only then win 
the NPE become a reality for the users of the system, as 
also those who should get the benefit resulting from the 
inputs in the system. A time has come when we, who 
work in the university system, must search ourselves for 
what we can give to the system and the society at large, 
and not what we can wrench from cither or both. 
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Excerpts from the 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


by 

Dr. Bhishma Narain Singh, Governor of Tamil Nadu 


The educational system as it operated under the 
colonial rule was designed primarily to produce a steady 
stream of literates for subordinate responsibilities. The 
educational agenda, therefore, excluded from its pur¬ 
view possibilities for building up of individuals with a 
full-grown personality who would be productive citizens 
of a free and flourishing nation. Macaulay propounded 
the aims of British education in India thus: 'Through 
Western education the Indians....wili be Indian in blood 
and colour, but English in tastes, in morals, and in 
intellect". This elitist approach inhibited, by and large 
the growth and spread of academic institutions and 
made education beyond the reach of common man in the 
country. 

With the attainment of freedom, Indian entered a 
new era of development and change and education was 


accorded a very high priority by the Government. The 
Constitution of India itself provides for free and com¬ 
pulsory education till the age of 14 as one of the Directive 
Principles of State Policy. Recently a special drive has 
beeo given to attainment of total literacy and as a result 
of the National Literacy Mission and the initiative of the 
central and state governments and the administration of 
union territories, we have a number of districts being 
covered by a Total Literacy Campaign. I am happy to 
say that Pondicherry has achieved total literacy. 

The emphasis on higher education has been no less 
pronounced. There has been tremendous expansion in 
facilities. The shortage of employment opportunities 
and the social prestige attached with the acquisition of 
a degree were some of the important factors that have 
led to an upsurge in the demand for higher education. 
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Today with more than 180 universities and6500 colleges 
in the country, theenrobftent has touched a figure ofSQ 
lakh student We have had a phenomenal expansion, 
but all bodies, whether it be tte RadhaEkrishnan Com¬ 
mission of 1948-49, the Mudafiar Commission in 1952, 
the KothariCbmitfioa in 1964 or the UGC Review 
Committee in 1977, have uniformly referred to the fall¬ 
ing standards alongside the expansion in higher educa¬ 
tion. Hie National Policy of Education, 1986 visualized 
that higher education should become dynamic as never 
before. The reasons fpr the weaknesses in higher 
education identified by the various bodies are varied 
and would be within the knowledge of the delegates 
here. 

* 

There has been a tremendous advancement in 
science and technology in the world. For the utilisation 
of the knowledge of science and technology, higher 
education has become very crucial. We cannot be 
oblivious to the developments in the world. We have to 
respond to the changes and challenges of development. 
While the institutions of higher learning have been 
devoting attention to the above aspects and introduction 
of distance and open education, teaching methodology, 
modifications in evaluation procedure, examination 
reforms and faculty development, etc., the emphasis on 
value education has somehow receded into the back¬ 
ground despite the fact that we had some of the most 
reputed centres of learning which acquired world fame 
like Nalanda, Taxila and in more recent times, Shanti 
Nikctan. 

I just now referred to the National Policy on Educa¬ 
tion, 1986. It has expressed concern over the erosion of 
essential values and the increasing cynicism in society 
bringing to focus the need for re-adjustments in the 
curriculum in older to make education a forceful tool 
for the cultivation of social and moral values. Many 
reasons are adduced for the decline - lack of intimate 
contact between the teacher and the taught, lack of 
commitment or interest and the students' unrest in quite 
a number of educational institutions. I hardly need to 
refer to the importance of constant contact and con¬ 
tinuous dialogue between the teacher and the taught for 
creating a more cordial academic atmosphere in the 
institution. Unfortunately, with the growth in number 
of students which could not be matched by a cor¬ 
responding increase in educational infrastructure, the 
teacher-student relationship is becoming less intimate. 
This is a harmful situation which is causing concern to 
everyone. Corrective measures have become impera¬ 
tive and essential. 

We are all concerned with the building up of a new 
world. Sri Aurobmdo has said that this new world will 
not be merely of a different pattern but of an entirely 
different texture. We must prepare the young for "a 
whole-minded and indefatigueable labour for the nation 
and for the humanity. This ideal can be as yet only a 
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little seed and the life that embodies a mirII 
nucleus. But it is our fixed hope that the seed will grow 
into a tree and the nucleus win be heart Of an ever 
extending form. It is with the confident trust in the spirit 
that inspires us that we take our place the 

standard bearers of the new humanity that is s t rupphng 
to be bora amid the chaos of a world in disillusion and 
of the future India". Where will strength or wealth 
which we need come from? We tend to think that wealth 
is money. This is a fallacy. Wealth is people, the human 
resources, and above all the younger generation of the < 
country. They have to achieve a great deal with the 
available resources. Our education should be value 
based. Since the objective of education has to be, 
primarily, the development of the personality of the 
individual so that he or she may play a meaningful and 
effective role in the development of the society and the 
country, it has to be value oriented. Value orientation 
has a wider connotation and includes values of physical 
education, vital education, mental education, aesthetic 
education, moral and ethical education, etc. Only 
value-based education can endow a student with a 
receptive and sensitive soul and develop the qualities of 
heart and elevate him morally and spiritually. This calls 
for readjustments in the curriculum in order to make 
education forceful tool for the cultivation of social and 
moral values. 

Qualitative improvement and optimal effective 
utilization of the existing resources are the needs of the 
present and the future. Effectiveness of any organiza¬ 
tion including a university or a college depends upon its 
ability to accomplish three essential aims, namely to 
achieve its goals, maintain itself internally and adapt to 
its environment. It is said that higher educational in¬ 
stitutions suffer from paucity of resources. In some 
extent it is true when considering their needs, but the 
fact remains that enormous resources were provided in 
the sector of education year after year. It is also a fact 
that their output has not been commensurate with the 
investment. A developing nation with limited resources 
cannot ignore other sectors of economy. We have to 
evolve a mechanism for a social audit of higher educa¬ 
tion. An institution cannot be judged by the number of 
graduates, postgraduates or students with doctorates? 
produced by it. Social awareness about the return of 
inputs of education would be a way to evaluate our effort 
in creating social awareness of linkages between society, 
environment, development and education. It is special¬ 
ly important as it seeks to add a new dimension to the 
higher education in our country. Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru once said "If all is well with the Universities all 
would be well with the nation". It shows the abundant 
faith that Panditji placed on the higher education system 
in India. The role of Universities as centres of teaching 
and research has been getting more pervasive and more 
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* critical in myriad aspects of our national life. University 
education is of vital importance to the nation. It cutset 
the intellectual tone, help in raising the moral fibre of 
the nation and in the promotion of scientific temper, 
democratic and ethical values amongst the people. In 
all fitness of things, the need for creating the essential 
basic conditions for the proper development of higher 
education by rejuvenating the systems cannot 

be ignored so as to make education ‘a science of 
regeneration*. 

The social fabric of the nation which has been 
preserved from the time immemorial is now facing a 
challenge doe to certain forces operating on communal 
lines in some parts of the country and disturbing the 
meaningful existence of the national life. This has cast 


a greater responsibility on the teaching corntnurnty to be 
vigilant against these forces and educate the student 
community to combat these forces to preserve the unity 
and integrity of the country. 

I have spelt out a few thoqghteon the higher education. 
I am sure this annual meet wifi (fiscus the agenda 
threadbare and come out with practical sohitaons. The 
agenda, I find is fairly wide and exhaustive. The Vice- 

fluwiwl lflW Mid MwWnt line. 

here should come out with some valuable suggestions 
cm improving the system of faqher education. I hope 
that this wifi be a historic session In the city of Pon¬ 
dicherry. With these words, I have great pleasure in 
inaitgurating the 67th annual meeting of the Association 
of Indian Universities and m wishing fc every success. 


Excerpts from the 

WELCOME ADDRESS 

by 

Dr. A. Gnanant, Vice-Chancellor, 
Pondicherry University 


We are congregating here at a crucial point of time 
when the system of h^her education has come under 
close and critical scrutiny of the society. On the one 
hand, the system looks financially and pemicously 
anaemic, cm the other, the system is assailed for its 
failure to yield returns in terms of relevance, quality and 
equity commensurate with the scarce resources in¬ 
vested. The increasing concern expressed by the society 
for accountability in higher education stems precisely 
from this widespread belief. Appropriately enough, the 
three day conference of the Vice-Chancellors will dis¬ 
cuss and debate these two raqjor ailments afflicting the 
contemporary University structure. 

The basic premise of our deliberation seems tobe the 
uncritical acceptance of the drift of the system towards 
irrelevance. It is true that the system, despite its gigan¬ 
tic structure, has isolated from the cultural mores of the 
community and hence has proved itself tobe inadequate 
to meet our national needs and aspirations. The system 
is divorced from our social objectives and values of 
manual work, cooperation, training in skills and building 
up of character. Consequently, instead of producing 
efficient and committed specialists and national 
workers, we have produced unemployable resulting in 
colossal waste of precious manpower. However, I for 
one believe that we are being stunted by the constraints 
from growing to the relevant realms and forced to stay 


at the foundation level itself because of several con¬ 
straints. 

We can look for several solutions to end this 
dangerous drift. Location specific and need based ap¬ 
proach to our educational efforts and growing interac¬ 
tion with the problems and goals of the communhy can 
be a remedy to the present impasse. This would call for 
integration of extension programmes in our usual 
programmes of teaching and research. In other words, 
extension, besides teaching and research, should be 
recognised as an explicit function of the universities in 
the mure. I hope that the case studies to be presented 
in this conference would highlight this essential facet of 
our functioning and suggest a suitable mechanism for 
the smooth diffusion of functions. 

Redesigning the course content of higher education 
in relation to the future socio-economic and scientific 
development of the nation, tilt towards application 
orientation in our course structure, providing freedom 
to the students to choose, in addition to his mam sub¬ 
jects, all those subjects which in his opmioc are essential 
to his future ambition and goals, overhaul of the ex¬ 
amination system and bufiding bridges between univer¬ 
sities and other organs of industry, commerce and 
government can impart a great deal of relevance to the 
teaching aspects of our system. 
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Likewise our research system should be revamped so 
as to make it more result oriented and problem solving. 
We should ensure a close rapport between government 
policy making and our research efforts so that our re¬ 
search results contribute to the goals of banishing 
poverty, eliminating unemployment, attaining self- 
reliance and equity and promoting growth, 

But our valiant efforts at achieving relevance are 
constrained by financial resources, lack of which has 
considerably hindered even the normal functioning of 
our universities in the recent past. The present financial 
crisis haunting the universities is the combined conse¬ 
quence of the escalation in the cost of education and the 
inability of the institutions and the government to meet 
this growing cost of education. The enormous increase 
in the salary element, administrative cost, technology 
expenditure and the general inflationary trend in the 
country have been at the back of this escalation. But the 
universities have only inelastic sources of finance whose 
base has not widened thereby saddling the universities 
with burgeoning deficit budgets. The general economic 
crisis in the country has only added fuel to the fire. The 
result of this economic misery has inevitably resulted in 


the standard reactions such as freezing of new recruit¬ 
ment of faculty, reducing the academic inputs, curtailing 
the existing services, discontinuing some of the innova¬ 
tive programmes and delaying capital expenditures, 
thus preventing us from growinginto the vistas of quality 
education with direct bearing on the social needs. 
These solutions can ease immediate strains to some 
extent, but are very costly in emotional intensity, stress 
and management credibility. 

The effective and productive use of the existing 
resources, inter alia, can yield substantial savings and 
this may call for the implementation of zero base 
budgeting in our system. These and other measures can 
succeed only when we are successful in creating in the 
community an awareness of the constraints and pres¬ 
sures being faced by the universities. They may require 
more of human effort and ingenuity, we need to have 
more of thinking together and more of purposeful think¬ 
ing and to create an atmosphere of free and frank debate 
and dialogue. I earnestly hope this prestigeous three- 
day conference would be a small but a concrete step in 
this direction. f 


CENTRAL INSTITUTE OF FISHERIES EDUCATION 

(DEEMED UNIVERSITY) 

(I.CA.R.) 

Versova, Bombay - 400 061 

ADMISSION FOR ONE YEAR POST-GRADUATE CERTIFICATE COURSE 
IN INLAND FISHERIES DEVELOPMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 

Applications are invited for admission to One Year Post Graduate Certificate Course in Inland Fisheries 
Development and Administration at Inland Fisheries Training Centre, Barrackpore, Via, Calcutta (W.B.). 
QUALIFICATIONS: I) Essential 

A degree in Science preferably zoology as main or subsidiary subject or B.F.Sc. or 
equivalent degree (relaxable in case of candidates otherwise highly experienced 
and holding degree in other disciplines relevant to fisheries). 

II) Desirable 

Experience of atleast two years in fisheries activities. 

NUMBER OF SEATS: 10 (TEN) 

Candidates are advised to send their application on plain paper indicating their 
name in Block letters, address, date of birth, caste, qualifications, percentage of 
marks secured together with attested copies of degree, certificates and marks 
sheets, so as to reach the Sr. Admn. Officer/Regislrar, Central Institute of Fisheries 
Education, Kakori Camp, J P. Road, Seven Bungalows, Versova, Bombay - 400 061, 
within 15 days after release of the advertisement. 
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Making the System Work 

An Aspect of the Policy 


Atma Ram* 


One significant level of National Education PoKcy 
1986 is to create congenial condition for the operation 
of the system. Four major things specified for the pur¬ 
pose are: an atmosphere of utmost intellectual rigour, 
seriousness of purpose, freedom essential for innova¬ 
tion and creativity, and discipline into the system. The 
Policy, therefore, clearly assents : "The first task is to 
make it work. Ail teachers should teach and all students 
study." Hie strategies outlined include better students 
and teadiers services with greater accountability, more 
facilities to institutions and a dependable mechanism 
for their appraisal 

Many of these elements have been stressed from time 
immemorial. For effective functioning of the system 
several things are required at the grassroots level. First 
is the realisation that education is basic to the develop¬ 
ment and progress of an individual as of a society or a 
nation. As John Fitzgeraldjpoints out: "Our progress 

rogress ’ 


as a nation can be no swifter than our prog 
education." A meaningful education leads to- an all¬ 
round progress and serves as a panacea to all social and 
economic evils. For example, uie population growth is 
minimum in regions with nigh literacy percentage. In¬ 
deed, true development is the development and refine¬ 
ment of human mind.^ Education sensitises and 
organises one’s sensibilities. All this calls for healthy 
altitudinal changes, greater consideration for inputs in 
education. 

First, we need peace on the campuses, then maxi¬ 
mum and longer teaching days in a year, and finally 
imparting of quality education, and education for life. 
Since education concerns a vast area, practically the 
entire population of the country, innovations and 
reforms need time to take roots. So drastic changes 

____■ _ *___ j . «_► »■ . 




elementary education, 

impact felt after five or ten years. But many wish to 
effect a chi 
course, stress 1 

here. Whereas measures for family planning 
strengthening, we have to arrange for the purposeful 
education of those who are born. The problem of num¬ 
bers is there. The issue is not to lament over it but to 
arrange good education for them, to concentrate ex¬ 
clusively on student services and their needs. 

Instead of adopting mutual-blame approach, we 
should follow ‘let me see what I can do' method in regard 
to different issues. If somebody has not done his duty, 

%__i i * _ ' _ ^ * . * . \ 



wonders. Mere "circulars" cannot do much. All meet¬ 
ings require preparation, decision taking and follow up. 


* Director of Education, 

Government of Himachal Pradesh , Shimla. 


All stages are significant, and means justify the end 
where ‘ripeness is all.’ 

Education pattern has many small dnstres inter¬ 
linked together. At times different functionaries seem 
to consume much time and money and make for con¬ 
fusion and overall weak links. The best way out is 
internal cohesive measures, a strong inherent mechanism 
connecting activities of various sectors and not the im¬ 
position of external "positions" to keep them intact. 
Also, direct recruitments of educators and educational 
ad mmistrators at various stages, as suggested in Kothari 
Commission Report, can infuse freshlook and strength 
in the system. 

A Viable Synthesis 

In any workable pattern, a viable synthesis, at higher 
stages, between ‘technocrats' and ‘generalists' is a sine 
qua non. It is this aspect which makes or mars die entire 
fabric. It naturally requires enlightened educationists 
and dynamic bureaucracy. And, uncertainty about con¬ 
tinuance of centraUy sponsored schemes sometimes 
creates problems. Thus several urgent and important 
schemes tend to be ignored or brushed aside. Schemes 
like vocationaUsation of education, operation blackboard 
were victims of this uncertainly. Many raise their 
eybrows and ask : "What about tne post-plan period?" 
Some innovative protects (for example, College 
Development Councils, Academic Staff Councils, 
Restructuring of Courses) have not many "takers" for 
them, despite numerous incentives offered. This indi¬ 
cates any of three things: there is much communication 
gap; schemes are not evolved from below, the grass¬ 
roots; these woefully lade social relevance and are thus 
good for nothing. This indeed needs a thorough, con¬ 
tinuous, external and internal scrutiny and objective 
review of various innovative schemes and less depend¬ 
ence on so-called reports or mere data and figures or 
whims of individuals. 

At some stages, especially in backward, far flung 
regions, administrators have little guidance available. 
Besides their compulsory periodic orientation, there is 



crunch everywhere is a hard fact of life, to be accepted 
once for all. The tendency to run administration 
through expensive measures - telephones, taxies and 
telegrams - should be curbed. A stitch in time saves 
nine. We should also explore areas where resources are 
available, and ensure and encourage optimum use of 
existing infrastructure and human material Self- 
financing projects and programmes involving public 
support mechanism and off-beat ventures deserve spe¬ 
cial attention. 

In reality, management in education should con¬ 
centrate on and adhere to Hellenism and Hebraism and 
provide the requisite inputs and initiatives leading to 
effective, teaching-reading processes. 
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Management of Educational Institutions 

A Survey of Problems and Remedies 


P.N. Mishra* 
Shailendra Pandit** 


An excellent education system is imperative for a 
society which wants to grow and develop. Although the 
returns of education cannot be measured directly, they 
are reflected in the performance of almost alt sectors of 
the society, as education provides input for their 
functioning by way of knowledge, skilled and trained 
individuals. A society that wants to remove poverty and 
bring prosperity should pay utmost attention to its 
education. If education is improved the whole society 
will automatically improve. 

To identify the problems that besiege Indian educa¬ 
tion, a pilot study was conducted in Indore, involving 
leading educationists and educational administrators of 
the city. Following problem areas were identified: 

Resources 

- Discipline among students, teachers and staff 
Syllabi and teaching methods 
Community response and support 
Functional autonomy 
Morale of teachers 
Parents’ commitment 

Management of examination and evaluation. 

Remedies to these problems that came out of 
deliberations during our study are presented below 

Resources 

Most of our educational institutions face an acute 
shortage of resources in the form of finance, land, build¬ 
ing, teachers, etc. All other kinds of resources assume 
secondary importance before funds. An educational 
institution, in order to remain honest to its purpose and 
independence, must be financially sound Due to inade¬ 
quate and irregular payment of funds, educational in¬ 
stitutions compromise their independence As a 
solution, the participants in the pilot study suggested 
that funds should be provided to educational institu¬ 
tions as a statutory right and if the government fails to 
do so the institution should have the right to approach 
a Court of justice. This suggestion may sound a little too 


* Dean , Faculty of Management Studies, 

** Research Schotqr, DeviAIuIya University, Indore. 


idealistic and simple. It may not be feasible because the 
government itself may not have enough funds. Another 
solution forwarded during the study was that the institu¬ 
tions should generate their own financial resources. 
And this they are capable of. Educational institutions 
generally have land, building, manpower, etc. which are, 
most of Lhe times, used sub-optimally. There is not a 
single school or college building that is used 24 hours a 
day Spare time of the institution premises may be 
rented out Gone are the days when educational institu¬ 
tions were treated like sacred places and had the status 
of an Ashram If the free time of a college building is 
used for some lawful financial gains it Will give the 
institution autonomy and liquidity to diversify into 
other areas. Similarly, if some land is available, it may 
be used for agriculture or other such legitimate com¬ 
munity purposes There is no dearth of talent among 
students and faculty so far as cultural activities are 
concerned. Many of them are accomplished per¬ 
formers in the fields of music, dance, theatre, etc. No 
thought has been given so far to organize such activities 
for financial gains. Some idealists may say that the 
purpose of an educational institution is not to earn 
money but for survival and independence of the institu¬ 
tion, money is needed. 

There is no point in everybody paying the same fee. 
Students with an affluent background should pay more 
than those who are not so privileged. There should be 
a differential fee structure. High ups in the society must 
be required to pay higher fee, compared to poor and 
middle class people, for the same education. 

To save money, efforts should be made to avoid 
duplication. It is observed that several departments of 
an institution purchase the same equipment while 
everywhere it is underutilized. Instead, the resources 
should be pooled. Neighbouring institutions can share 
their resources to save money. They can form an educa¬ 
tional complex. 

Indiscipline 

When we talk of indiscipline in educational institu¬ 
tions, the focus is always the poor students, whereas 
indiscipline is not so uncommon among teachers and 
other staff. Teachers are supposed to be a self- 
motivated and committed lot. The only way to motivate 
them is to make leaching more purposeful and produc¬ 
tive. The head of the institution can discipline a teacher 
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by way of example, persuasion and compulsion. Punish¬ 
ment should be resorted to only if these three fail 

To discipline students Parent-Teacher Association 
and extra-curricular activities can be effectively used. 
Students have a lot of energy to be dissipated. If their 
energies are not channelised into constructive and crea¬ 
tive work cases of indiscipline are bound to occur. 
Therefore, students should be encouraged to par¬ 
ticipate in maximum posable activities of the institution. 
Governance of the day-to-day affairs through students 
committees has produced good results in many places. 
It also prepares them to shoulder bigger responsibilities 
in future. 

Reward and punishment are supposed to be two 
important tools to enforce discipline. Reward is a posi¬ 
tive method while punishment negative. Punishment 
should be inflicted only when all methods fail, the 
purpose being corrective rather than punitive. As far as 
possible* punishing should be creative. The par¬ 
ticipants of the piolot study shared many such ex¬ 
amples. There was a student who always forgot to bring 
his pen to the class. When repeated reminders failed to 
bring about any improvement, the teacher finally gave 
him a tiny pencil to write in the class with It was an 
ordeal to use it as it was too small even to hold properly 
The boy never forgot his pen again. 

When it becomes necessary to punish a student the 
Hot Stove Rule should be followed. Whosoever touches 
a burning stove bruns his fingers as many times as he 
tries. Punishment is immediate, consistent and remind¬ 
ing. 

Reward and punishment are very delicate tools. 
They should be used carefully and judiciously. Reward 
can both be monetay and by way of recognition. Giving 
a student a letter of appreciation, praising him publicly, 
publishing his photograph in the in-house magazine, etc. 
are all examples of reward by recognition. Monetary 
rewards should not be very valuable. Their reward 
content should not get dominated by the money content. 
Books, reading and writing material, etc. may constitute 
very good rewards. The frequencey and the number of 
rewards are also delicate decisions. Too infrequent 
and too little a reward loses its impact, but so does a too 
frequent and too great a reward. 

Syllabus and Pedagogy 

All the educationists participating in our study were 
unanimous in declaring problems related to syllabi and 
teaching methods as among the most crucial ones faced 
by educational institutions today. 

A syllabus should ideally be flexible with national, 
regional and local content. It should have an optimum 


mix of knowledge and dull and should integrate the 
worlds of work and study. CammunKy’l pn*>fcms and 
interests should be given due weigh tage in the syfcbus 
An ideal syllabus should aim to impart to the students 
culture, knowledge and skill. Working people and 
professionals should also he invited to teack Services 
of old and retired teachers, officers of development 
agencies and professionals like advocates, doctors, en¬ 
gineers, etc. should also be obtained in order to give a 
practical orientation to education. An educational in¬ 
stitution can discover a lot of "ittterate* talent in its 
surroundings. These are people who have not received 
any formal education but have excelled in same art or 
craft. Such talented people should also be involved in 
imparting practical instructions m the field they have 
mastered. This will not only enrich the curriculum but 
also increase the involvement of the community in the 
affairs of the institution, a problem area that is discussed 
in following section. 

Community Involvement 

It is generally felt that the community’s reponse and 
support to an educational institution is poor or indif¬ 
ferent. Such an attitude arises due to the institution's 
own fault. By and large, the institution does not invite 
a large section of community to hs social functions. On 
the other hand, it also does not participate collectively 
in community’s activities and festivals, etc. Both remain 
alien to each other. In order to seek community's sup¬ 
port the institution must strive to increase the level of 
interaction with the former. The institutions do not 
extend to the community the benefits of their resources 
and, in exchange, are deprived of those of the com¬ 
munity. Institutions must share their talent, resources 
and wisdom with the community as long as it does not 
hamper their primary cause. For instance, the building, 
if free* can be allowed to be used for collective activities. 
Local people may be invited to give suggestions and 
comments on the working of the institution. Such an 
arrangement can be formalized by making an advisory 
committee compi ising representatives of community. 

The community should be given to understand that 
the institution exists for them and that it takes every care 
to serve them well. The institution can also give formal 
honour to local people on their achievements. A bright 
student getting selected in an All-India competition, a 
good doctor, engineer and social worker should be 
felicitated. 

These are some of the ways of bringing community 
and institution together and make their existence 
mutually beneficial 

Autonomy and Decentralization 

In the survey conducted by us, many educational 
administrators expressed their concern over the lack of 
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functional smomy. Tb* more the control, the less 
viable «d efficient the organization. Only an or¬ 
ganization with appropriate functional autonomy can 
respond to changing environment. However, functional 
autonomy is something that an institution commands; it 
is not automatically conferred upon it. Even if there is 
a statutory provision, functional autonomy has to he 
asserted and earned Ideally, a committee of students, 
teachers and representatives of local developmental 
agencies and co m m un ity members should conduct the 
affairs of the ed u ca ti o n al institution. Against this, an 
argument can be advanced that by and large such people 
do not have enough relevant experience. But they will 
never haveh if they do not start taking responsibilities. 
Only general guidelines may be provided by central, 
state and local governments and there should not be any 
interference of district and other administrative agen¬ 
cies. The institution should earn popular support to 
achieve the above ends. 

Decentralization has been deemed as a panacea for 
all administrative ailments. But decentralization does 
not mean breaking away from the main body of the 
system. It only means that units are self-governing and 
functionally independent, yet contributing to the attain¬ 
ment of the objecivcs of the system. Decentralization 
reduces the burden of the main body and contributes 
towards its effectiveness. The institution should strive 
to be functionally autonomous and financially inde¬ 
pendent. 

Morale of Teachers 

Low morale of teachers has also been identified 
during our study as a major problem and cause for 
concern. Teaching as a profession gets low priority 
among talented youth. Many in this profession have 
taken it up as a last resort, purely by compulsion, and 
not by choice. Exceptions are found everywhere. There 
are teachers possessing a high degree of dedication, 
commitment and motivation but the majority lacks these 
qualities and is indifferent to the cause of academics. 
Several factors such as relatively unattractive service 
conditions, lack of growth opportunities and proper 
training, etc. may be held responsible for this. The 
respondents of our study were largely of the opinion that 
teachers do not get due respect and recognition from 
students and community. Respect is to be earned; it 
cannot be demanded. One who works sincerely gets 
more in terms of status, respect and recognition. One 
of the respondents very candidly challenged the group 
to point out a single case where a teacher was not 
respected despite being sincere and honest. Teachers 
should have inner and self motivation. However, this is 


not a prefcAfor denying them better service conditions 
and opportunities for growth and professional advance- 
ment. The government and society should take this 
responsibility upon themselves. At the same time, 
teachers should also meaningfully participate in 
community's activities which win earn them a say 
recognition. 

Parents* Commitment 

The commitment of students and parents to the 
cause of education in general and to the institution in 
particular is low. Several factors have been identified 
as being responsible for this, such as, lack of purpose 
and meaning in education, school time unsuitable to the 
needs of the learner, lack of participation by students 
and parent in institution’s activities, etc. The commit¬ 
ment of parents to the institution would increase only if 
they see and feel positive changes in their wards. If such 
changes as good maimers and discipline are not coming 
forth parents will have next to nil commitment to the 
institution. Institutions are for the learners and not the 
other way round. Therefore, timings should be adjusted 
as per the needs of the learner. There should be regular 
parent-teacher meets to get feedback for better 
functioning. 

Evaluation and Examination 

Conduct and administration of examination has now 
become a very difficult task in most of the institutions. 
Teachers and educational administrators are resorting 
to police support to conduct examinations. Mass copy¬ 
ing and violence during examinations are phenomena 
that have become morp than occasional. The UP 
government had to come out with a legislation to declare 
copying in examination a cognizable offence. March 
1992 exams were conducted under police patronage and 
a large number of examinees were put behind bars. One 
can imagine the alarming heights the situation has at¬ 
tained. 

✓ 

Examination should be a continuous process. There 
should not be just one exam to test the calibre of the 
student at the end of the academic session. There 
should be several exams, of multiple aspects, placed 
evenly throughout the academic session. Such an ex¬ 
amination pattern would make students serious about 
studies as well as evaluate their personality as a whole. 
But if education is not purposeful, no modifications and 
improvements in the examination system alone will 
bring desired changes. Hence, making education pur¬ 
poseful and examination reforms should go hand in 
hand. 
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University and Leadership 


BiptebK. Masuria* 


To educate for leadership is still a primary duty of 
universities, and to get such an education should be one 
of the chief motives which bring students to them. Few 
in the nineteenth century’s universities had thought as 
deeply as Newman about what they were doing, and 
none possessed his eloquence for declaiming it, bat 
most would have argued, if he had put it to them across 
the table, that among their chief tasks was the shaping 
of gentlemen who would acquit themselves well in the 
world of affairs. It was essentially an educational aim. 
The subjects taught were useful only indirectly in later 
careers; their purpose was to sharpen the reason in the 
course of a general survey of the perennial interests of 
man’s mind - his history, literature and thought. The 
purpose of ancient university was education, that of the 
modem, research. Both have by now influenced each 
other, so that research is almost vital to an academic 
career. Education in Indian universities today makes 
people easy to lead, but difficult to drive; easy to govern, 
but impossible to enslave. In the newspapers we often 
read this pitiful sentence: "The people must be taught 
to read," and we say to ourselves, What shall they read? 
It is education and undesirable literature, these are our 
enemies. And the modem universities are uneasily alive 
to educational duties. 

Research at this time will look after itself; it is con¬ 
veniently settled in universities and is far more likely to 
expand dmn be expelled. The idea that universities 
should educate men and women whose abilities suggest 
they may hold high place in Kfe is less secure. Education 
for leadership is an unpopular notion in a society where 
equalitarian views are strong. Happily enough the 
scientists themselves, who are necessarily most bound 
to research, are coming round in their pragmatical way, 
to the other point of view. It is probably fair to say that 
except where their professional qualifications make it 
absolutely essential scientists do not occupy public posi¬ 
tions in contemporary fife in proportion to their tah»mg 
In a technological civilization this can lead to very was¬ 
teful and damaging situations. Disraeli cynically ex¬ 
pressed the dilemma when he said: ”1 must follow the 
people. Am I not their leaden ?* He might have added: 
"I must lead the people. Am I not their servant? "The 
true leader must submerge himself in the fountain of the 
people. 


Lecturer, Calcutta University, 580/J, Ashokenagar, 
P.O. Ashokenagar, Dist. 24 Parganas (N) - 743222 


In otherwords, scientific students, admirably trained 
in techniques for ertendiqg the bounds of knowledge, 
have not been sufficiently educated in the arts which 
enable them to deal wfth men. In spite of the difficulties, 
which are caused by traditional a rr ang ements and also 
by the sheer extent of the knowledge in his awn field 
which he has to cover, the young scientist mould be 
better for being made to study philosophy, history and 
literature. All tell him more of men than his own sub¬ 
ject, admirable thought that maybe as a purely intellec¬ 
tual training. A leader of men must be schooled in what 
is tucked away m most men’s minds, the cultural in¬ 
heritance; it is far too deeply there to be ignored. 
Education for leadership as it happened to be ad¬ 
ministered in nineteenth century was far from being 
wholly a matter of studies pursued. It lay much in 
community life, in the friendly intercourse of teachers 
and taught, and the talk which is continually stimulated 
when able young people, pursuing wide different sorts 
of knowledge, are set to live undo- one collegiate roof. 
Residence has only recently become an accepted policy 
of modern universities and it is unfortunate that their 
conversion comes at a time when building is difficult and 
expensive. It is through common living that mental 
habits of freedom, eqnitableness, calmness, and 
moderation can be formed and also the power to under¬ 
stand men and to lead them. A leadership of univer¬ 
sities is best when people barely know it exists. 

There is little point in protesting further at the voca¬ 
tional character of many university courses today. 
Medical doctors, were anciently produced by univer¬ 
sities, and engineers, chemists, architects and others are 
no more than a modern extension of responsibilities 
long agp accepted. At the same time it must be sup¬ 
posed that through a wisely rigorous selection the 
universities receive the ablest intellects. An engineer 
trained in a university must be assumed to be marked 
out as a possible leader in his profession, and for that 
leadership he needs to be educated. Part of that educa¬ 
tion should be social It implies residence and a greater 
willingness among university teachers, in spite of 
straitened means, to make friends of their pupils as the 
old dons did. The rest can be achieved, not by avoiding 
vocation alism, but by liberalizing it. Leaders need to 
know move than their subjects; they need to have a 
steady grasp of what is in the minds of men, the thoughts 
that have always excited, the traditions that remain. 
Humane studies are a well-tried way into this kind of 
knowledge and for them every scientific and technologi¬ 
cal course should find a place. 
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The Relevance of Ambedkar 


A.K. Ghpsh* 


that Babasaheb Ambedkar was a constitutional 
genius is not refutable and not refutable is his contribu¬ 
tion in instilling a new life among the untouchable sec¬ 
tion of the society. One wishes that, as a scqual to the 
nationwide celebration of his year-long centenary. Dr. 
Ambedkar’s social and political ideas and values were 
known better among every section of the society. These 
ideas of Dr. Ambedkar have a relevance to contem¬ 
porary conditions, and if widely known, may be helpful 
in preventing the ugly social condition, particularly at a 
time when secularism, which forms the basic structure 
of our Constitution, is in jeopardy. 


Dr. Ambedkar was always a fighter. He not only saw 
but experienced injustice done to the 'untouchables’ by 
the privileged class of the society. It was not only a fight 
against a social order where some people had been 
condemned to serfdom but also against economic ex¬ 
ploitation of the have-nots by the haves. Being a relent¬ 
less crusader for new social idpas, he became a kind of 
iconoclast. He brought in the concept of dignity of 
individuals and had it enshrined in the Constitution. 
Thus he became a modern Manu, a champion of cultural 
freedom and individual dignity. 


Dr. Ambedkar’s social and political ideas revolve 
around the social basis of democracy and they have a 
ring of sincerity about them. This is because he wrote 
from personal experience and conviction. 

Born in a poor and socially inferior family, he rose 
to the highest position then open to an Indian, namely, 
a member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council and later 
became the first Law Minister of independent India. 
He rose to these high positions by sheer merit. Soon 
after his return after higher studies in United States 
(which he was able to have by the kind courtesy of the 
ruler of Baroda), he was appointed military secretary to 
the ruler of Baroda but even in tins high office he was 
subjected of humiliation which is perhaps unparalleled 
in history. Here is What his biographer writes: "Normal¬ 
ly, a young man in such a position would be regarded to 
be in an enviable position, with excellent prospects for 


* 
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a life of prosperity, bigh social status and respect, and 
attendant satisfactions. However, the young doctor was 
not treated as an officer or a scholar but as a mere 
untouchable. His assistant, much inferior to him in 
educational and economic status, treated him Hke dirt 
As an untouchable, he was not provided with drinking 
water and his assistants would fling the files at him 
rather than respectfully handing them over. It was hard 
for him to find accommodation in town. Since no Hindu 
could let his place to an untouchable, he somehow, 
found a place in a Parsee Inn. Later, even the Parsees 
drove him out of the building and the young doctor was 
literally on the streets. On complaining, the Maharaja 
sent him to his Diwan, who proved to be of no help." 

The first source of his social and political ideas were 
his own personal experiences of living in a caste-ridden 
society; the second source was his wide reading and 
reflection. That he was an intellectual of the highest 
calibre can be seen from the large number of thought- 
provoking books which he wrote such as "Thoughts on 
Pakistan" (1941),*Ranade, Gandhi and Jainnah" (1943), 
"Mr Gandhi and the Emancipation of the Untouch¬ 
ables” (1943) and "Thoughts on linguistic States" 
(1955). He was also Professor of Jurisprudence and 
Constitutional Law for several years. 


His social and political ideas primarily refer to 
democracy and the unity of the nation. 

In the decade before India got independence, there 
was a famous debate in Bombay political circles 
whether social reform should come first or political 
reform leading to self-government and democracy. In 
the course of an address on 101st birthday celebration 
of Mahadev Govind Ranade in 1943, Ambedkar com¬ 
mended Ranade’s preference for social reform over 
political. The argument which Ambedkar used goes to 
the heart of political thinking on democracy: it is true 
that we want political freedom and through political 
freedom, democracy. It is true also that democracy 
provides fundamental rights which are legally available 
toevery individual, but th^ question is how to make them 
effective? 


The prevalent view is that once rights arc enacted in 
a law, they are secure. This is an unwarranted assump* 
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lion. As experience proves, rights are protected not by 
law but by the social and moral conscience of society. If 
social conscience is such that It is prepared to recognise 
the rights which law chooses to enact, the rights vail be 
safe and secure. But if fiimfcmenlal rights are opposed 
by the community, no law, no parliament, no judiciary 
can guarantee them in the real sense of the word. What 
is the use of fundamental rights to the Negroes in 
America, to Ac Jews in Germany and to the untouch¬ 
ables in India ? Burke said, there is no method found for 
punishing the multitude. Law can punish a single 
solitary recalcitrant c riminal. It can never operate 
against a whole body of people who are determined to 
defy it. 

Does our experience since 1947 not fully substan¬ 
tiate Ambedlcar’s thesis ? The Constitution of the land 
and the laws dearly and unmistakably declare that un- 
touchability is illegal: yet untouchability is still practised 
and the rights of Harijans are still not enjoyed by them 
to the full. That is because social opinion is still inade¬ 
quately educated on the subject. Ambedkar rightly says 
that society can practise tyranny and oppression against 
an individual in a far greater degree than the govern¬ 
ment can. The means and scope that are open to society 
for oppression are more extensive than those that are 
open to government; also they are far more effective. 
What punishment in the penal code is comparable in its 
magnitude and its severity to ex-communication ? 

Ambedkar rightly said that a democratic form of 
government presupposes a democratic form of society. 
It might not be necessary for a democratic society to be 
marked by unity, by community of purpose, by loyalty to 
public ends and by mutuality of sympathy. But it does 
unmistakably involve two things: The first is an attitude 
of mind, an attitude of respect and equality towards 
their fellows. The second is a social organisation free 
from rigid social barriers. Democracy is incompatible 
and inconsistent with isolation and exclusiveness, result¬ 
ing in the distinction between the privileged and the 
unprivileged. 

Let us emphasise the point made by Ambedkar that 
social exclusiveness is inconsistent with democracy, for 
this is connected directly with the nature of repre¬ 
sentation which is basic to modern representative 
democracy. 

The representative system is based, Dr. Ambedkar 
argued, on two assumptions : (1) it assumes that the 
majority of voters in a constituency represent the will of 
the constituency as a whole, and (ii) that the repre¬ 
sentative who is elected by the voters will represent the 
wishes and interests of the voters and that there is not 


the danger of the representative allowing the interest of 
his class to dominate and overriding the interests and 
wishes of the voters who elect him. 

As a matter of fact the territorial constituency in 
India can hardly reflect the general will of all sections of 
the people. It can but give "a place to reflection of the 
genera) will and even that capacity for pale reflection 
must depend upon how numerous and varied are the 
interests which are consciously shared by the different 
sections of the constituency and how fell, and free is the 
interplay between them. It is obvious that where, as in 
India, there are no interests which are shared, where 
there is no full and free interplay and where there are 
no common cycles of participation for the different 
sections, one section large or small cannot represent the 
will of the other". 

Dr. Ambedkar was a nationalist to the core. A firm 
believer in the unity of the country, he advocated and 
achieved a strong centre without unduly weakening the 
states in a federal set up. The Constitution, of which 
he was a prime inspircr, docs not give the right to the 
states to secede from the union, notwithstanding the 
note of federalism. 

While enunciating his views on democracy and 
socialism, Dr. Ambedkar made it clear that he was 
against consecrating new idols in place of the old ones 
he had done away with. He explained why he was not 
in favour of placing an individual on a pedestal, be it 
Mahatma Gandhi or Jinah. * I insist that if I do not love 
them it is because I love India more, that in the true 
faith of a nationalist.... the country is greater than the 
men". He also advocated an effective opposition which 
he felt was a sine qua non for democracy. 

Ambedkar held that an egalitarian society could be¬ 
come a reality only if economic liberty accompanied 
political liberty. His statement while addressing the 
Round Table Conference in 1931 is pertinent in his 
context: T belong to that class which takes that stand 
on democracy which seeks to destroy monopoly in every 
shape and form." 

Dr. Ambedkar was acutely conscious of the injustice 
inflicted on women and he championed their cause with 
a zeal and enthusiasm comparable to that of Jyotiba 
Phule and Rammohun Roy. The Hindu Code Bill 
piloted by him bears testimony to the desire he had for 
cleansing Hindu society of various ills that had crept in 
due to historical and sociological reasons. His views on 
social justice and the liberation of women have found 
many votaries now. 
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Water Management in India 


-The water management In our country is indeed very poor. There Is 
lot of waste or water in all the uses. The irrigation systems require 
to be modernised and water distribution improved to ensure equi¬ 
table supplies through rotational basis. Canal seepage losses must 
be reduced to the minimum and maximum use of conjunctive ground 
water should be made”, said Dr. C. C. Patel, Ex-Chairman and Manag¬ 
ing Director, Sardar Sarovar Narmada NIgam Ltd., Gan dhinaga r 
Dr Patel was delivering the Convocation Address at the thtrtyflfth 
annual convocation of Sardar Patel University. "Good criteria for 
an efficient Irrigation management should be maximum produc¬ 
tivity per unit of water, assurance of timely supplies, equity of water 
distribution, and stability of production through sustained irriga¬ 
tion*, he added. Excerpts 


This university is most favourably 
situated in a region which got the 
opportunity for rapid development. 
I am referring to the Mahi Kadana 
Project. A beginning was made with 
the construction of Wanakbori weir 
in 1957 which was followed by 
Kadana and Bajaj Sagar dam to pro¬ 
vide perennial supplies for irriga¬ 
tion and drinking water. Today the 
agricultural production has risen to 
more than 3 to 4 times in the last 20 
years or so and still there is vast 
scope for further development. The 
most important area needing atten¬ 
tion is the water management. With 
copious water, sense for economic 
and efficient use of water has not fully 
developed amongst the farmers. If 
we look at the figures of water con¬ 
sumed for different crops, we find 
that there is scope for economy by 
atleast 25%, if not more, even if we 
continue to irrigate through canals 
The command area has provided an 
excellent example of conjunctive 
use of ground and surface waters, so 
much so that ground water irrigation 
today exceeds the canal water irriga¬ 
tion. Both these sources are com¬ 
plementary The canal water recharges 
the ground water. It is still available in 
larger measure for additional irriga¬ 
tion There is tremendous scope for 
sprinkler and drip irrigation which 
can not only economise m use of 


water, but also provide a means for 
increased agricultural production. 
There is one more area which has 
not been tapped in any significant 
manner. This is the area of agro-in¬ 
dustries. There is great scope in our 
country for development of agro¬ 
industries in the areas where peren¬ 
nial supply of water is available for 
irrigation, Mahi-Kadana area is 
ideally suited for agro-industry 
development. All infrastructural 
facilities needed are available within 
the command area itself, namely 
electricity, excellent experienced 
peasantry and long experience of ir¬ 
rigated agriculture There are ready 
markets in the Middle East What is 
needed is a planned effort to sys¬ 
tematically develop agro-industries. 
The success of this would depend 
upon the willingness of the farmers 
to form large cooperatives with the 
twin objectives of growing certain 
agricultural crops on a long term 
basis and produce agricultural 
fruits/crops, etc. which can sustain a 
particular agro industry, which 
again would depend upon the 
market surveys, both within the 
country as well as abroad. Coopera¬ 
tive is not a new concept for Kaira dis¬ 
trict With Amul, it has demonstrated 
to the whole country that it can make 
a success of any cooperative ven¬ 
ture This is the most opportune 


time for agro industrial develop¬ 
ment of the Mahi command area. 
Government of India has accor ded 
high priority to this sector. With ap¬ 
propriate professional guidance 
and technical know-how, agro in¬ 
dustrial ventures can be successfully 
set up. There is little doubt about 
their success, if proper management 
is provided with systematic planning 
and market surveys. 

The State has undertaken the 
Sardar Sarovar Project which will 
provide 7 times more irrigation as 
compared to Mahi Kadana. If agro 
industrial concerns are set up in 
Mahi area, this would provide a 
model for the all-round develop¬ 
ment of the areas, especially North 
Gujarat, Saurashtra and Kachchh, 
where agro industries best suited to 
the agro-climatic conditions avail¬ 
able in these regions can be set up 
Sardar Patel University can play a 
yeoman role, firstly by preparing 
project reports and secondly by 
giving professional guidance to the 
cooperatives m various disciplines. This 
would provide all round employ¬ 
ment to one and all in Kaira district 
and people even would have to be 
imported. The agro industrial 
products can fetch 10 to 15 times 
price compared to the raw agricul¬ 
tural produce. 

Although more than 20 years 
have passed after the Kadana dam 
has become operational, a com¬ 
prehensive agro-economic and socio¬ 
economic impact of this project has 
not been assessed. With (he environ¬ 
mental concerns which have grown 
very rapidly during the last 5-7 years, 
a total environmental impact assess¬ 
ment is also over due. Environmen¬ 
talists claim that major dam projects 
bring disastrous consequences so 
far as environment is concerned. 
And that the damage caused by 
them exceeds the benefits. It is high 
time that a total Kadana dam impact 
assessment be attempted without 
any delay. Sardar Patel University 
and the Agro-economtc Institute at 
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Vattabh Vidyanagai can play key 
roles. I am sure that Sardar Sarovar 
Nannada Nigam Ltd, if approached, 
can favourably consider allotting 
some funds for such a study. Kadana 
dam project has got all the elements, 
namely, rehabilitation, perennial ir¬ 
rigation and water supply to some 
villages and towns in Bhal area. It 
has also conjunctive use of ground 
and surface water. Such a study 
would, however, require many dis¬ 
ciplines- agriculture, public health, 
economics, sociology, anthropol¬ 
ogy, agronomy. Irrigation and dun 
engineering and others. Sardar Patel 
University can undertake such a 
study by derising suitable data for¬ 
mats which can be filled in intel¬ 
ligently with the help of investigators 
who can visit the sites and cany on 
enquiries with the people con¬ 
cerned and collect all relevant data 
and carry out necessary surveys. 
Such a study can contribute immen¬ 
sely towards the future of water 
resources development in the 
country as well as in the other 
developing nations. 

Today, we are using not more 
thaw 16% of waters, flowing in the 
riven of our country and still, l/3rd 
of the country is droughtprone while 
1/8 of the country is floodprone. A 
large majority of the villages do not 
have facility of potable drinking 
water. Even many towns suffer from 
acute scarcity of water which does 
hot taeet the hygienic standards. 
What is the way out? Small dams? 
These small dams and micro struc¬ 
tures such as Bandharas and check 
dams are most attractive. They can 
be buik within a year or two and 
their capital costs are low. The 
ground water structures are also 
likewise very attractive. Dug wells, 
dug cum bore wells, tube wells - all 
have been built in our country in 
millions. But we have to look to fu¬ 
ture scope and reliability of sup¬ 
plies. Till 1990, 34.31 m.ha. of 
irrigation potential has been created 


through major and medium irriga¬ 
tion schemes. In the minor sector, 
small tanks and check dams accoun t 
for 11.21 m.ha. while ground water 
accounts for 34.90 m.ha. The ul¬ 
timate potential which can be 
realised from nuyor and medium ir¬ 
rigation schemes is58.48 m.ha. while 
small tanks can provide 1738 m.ha. 
Through ground water, potential of 
about 39 m.ha. was assessed so far. 
However, now the hydro-geologists 
claim increase in the potential to 
80.40 m.ha. I must raise a note of 
caution with regard to the figure of 
80.40 m.ha. This is not based on 
ground water modelling or more 
precise methodology of ground 
water assessment. In drought prone 
areas, such as North Gujarat, Kach- 
chh, Haryana and others, the ground 
water table has been going down. 
There is already over exploitation. 
Thus, a figure 34.90 m.ha. achieved 
at the end of 1990 includes the frac¬ 
tion of overexploited water, which 
must be deducted. Minor irrigation 
potential likewise is also overes¬ 
timated. The actual irrigation 
through minor irrigation is more or 
less constant for the last 10 years. 
Whatever additional potential is 
created is offset against reduction in 
the potential of existing minor ir¬ 
rigation tanks by way of rilling and 
other maintenance and operational 
problems. Reliability of minor ir¬ 
rigation and well irrigation is very 
poor. In drought years, when their 
need is maximum, they fail and even 
drinking water is not available. The 
real scope in increasing the irriga¬ 
tion potential is to tap the major 
dams. There are only a few dam rites 
remaining in the peninsular rivers. 
There is scope for such dams on the 
Narmada river, Maha Nadi, Maha 
Godavari and Krishna rivers. For 
the Ganga Brahamputra and Megh- 
na system there is still much more 
limited scope. If all the feasible 


dams are buik, even then more than 
65% of the river water would con¬ 
tinue to flow waste into the sea. If 
watershed management istakea up on 
a countrywide scale, as the environ¬ 
mentalists talk about, more than 55 
to^0% of the waters of the country 
would continue to waste into the sea. 
A question would arise as to why I 
am talking of only irrigation, al¬ 
though there ate other uses of water. 
I shall give an explanation. All other 
consumptive uses such as municipal 
and industrial water supply as well 
as water supply for power plan do 
not account for more than 10 to 12% 
of the waters being used consump¬ 
tively in our country. Thus, their 
consumptive use being small and in 
any case municipal and drinking 
water uses will have priority over 
irrigation, they have not been dis¬ 
cussed. I must clarify that I am not 
an advocate of large dams. When I 
was Secretary in Ministry of Irriga¬ 
tion, we handled aB types of irrigation 
schemes, including major, medium, 
minor, ground waters, command area 
development, irrigation manageme nt, 
flood control, etc. We had to take a 
balanced view m the largo 1 interests of 
the country. A two pronged strategy 
was adopted. Complete all on-going 
works as well as large dams. Improve 
tbc efficiency of water management. 
The water management in our 
country is indeed very poor. There 
is lot of waste of water in all the uses. 
The irrigation systems require to be 
modernised and water distribution 
unproved to ensure equitable sup¬ 
plies through rotational basis. Canal 
seepage losses must be reduced to 
the minimum and maximum use of 
conjunctive ground water should be 
made. Good criteria for an efficient 
irrigation management should be 
maximum productivity per unit of 
water, assurance of timely supplies, 
equity of water distribution, and 
stability of production through sus- 
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tained irrigation. Environmental im¬ 
pact assessment was not attempted 
in a comprehensive manner in ear¬ 
lier projects, although known ad¬ 
verse environmental impacts were 
taken care of in the planning, designs 
and operation of the systems. Present¬ 
ly, before Planning Commission ac¬ 
cords clearance, all large water 
resource projects must have an en¬ 
vironmental impact assessment 
which must be approved by the Min- 
islry of Environment and the 
ameliorative measures must be built 
into the project designs and im¬ 
plementation. This will certainly im¬ 
prove the performance of the 
projects, hut it is totally erroneous to 
assume that all the projects which 
have been already built have ig¬ 
nored the environmental aspecls al¬ 
together. In fact, almost all major 
environmental concerns had been 
duly considered and the planning, 
designs and operation of the project* 
were decided accordingly By adopt¬ 
ing the modern system of environ¬ 
mental impact assessment, greatly 
significant improvements in the 
projects benefits are not likely, 
though strict monitoring would im¬ 
prove the project programme. 

I shall now come to Sardar 
Sarovar Project. The implementa¬ 
tion of this project has coincided 
with the period of renaissance for 
environment world over This is cer¬ 
tainly a change for the good, but 
today, codes of conduct by human 
beings in various walks of life includ¬ 
ing formulation, implementation 
and management of the projects do 
not exist. There is loo much of an 
empty talk of environment. The en; 
vironmcntalisls have thrown no light 
on how best to design and manage 
large dam projects like Sardar 
Sarovar, so that sustained benefits 
arc assured over a long period. The 
environmental preservation and 
protection organisation have come 


up like mushrooms all the over the 
world with laudable objectives of 
improving the environment of this 
planet. They have contributed 
towards creating awareness, but 
have failed so far to come out with a 
aide of practice including alterna¬ 
tive solutions to the development of 
the countries, especially the develop- 
ing countries so as to meet the grow¬ 
ing requirements of the mounting 
populations Their only motto 
seems to be to stop all the develop¬ 
mental projects How can one im¬ 
prove the quality of life by such an 
approach? In fact, the development 
sustains the socio- economic ac¬ 
tivities and provide a belter stand¬ 
ard of life Do they want the society 
to move backwards towards stone 
age? With the huge population 
which is growing, even this will not 
be possible without large scale an¬ 
nihilation ol the human population 
The environmentalists have natural¬ 
ly made big dams as a target They 
want to show to the world that by 
slopping the works of !>ig dams, they 
are preventing environmental dis¬ 
asters They forget that unless viable 
alternative means are available 
within (he reach of the society to 
meet the growing requirements of 
the society either for water or lor 
other purposes, mere stoppage ol 
projects is suicidal Sardar Sarovar 
Project has uniorlunalcly been 
caught up into this controversy The 
anti-dam elements in the country 
have taken full advantage of this 
situation and are deriving support 
from international environmental 
groups. The national unli-dam ele¬ 
ments by and large do not have en¬ 
vironment as their main objective, 
but they prefer In pul on a green 
coat as a convenient means to op¬ 
pose the dams. They have suc¬ 
ceeded in suspension of Japanese 
Yen credit for the turbo generating 
sets of Sardar Saro\ ar Project. How¬ 
ever, let us hope that this is only a 


temporary suspension. They have 
succeeded in delaying the decision 
by the World Bank to continue the 
financial assistance to this project. 
But they have failed to stop the 
World Bank aid. World Bank has 
been giving credit to large numbers 
of dams, both in the past as well as 
in the present Why should Sardar 
Sarovar project be singled out? The 
project has been appraised by the 
World Bank in 1985 and hs economic 
viability was reconfirmed in 1990 by 
the World Bank experts after con¬ 
sidering environmental positives 
and negatives. World Bank teams 
visit the project every six months. No 
major deficiencies in the project im¬ 
plementation have been reported by 
the World Bank Team Unfor¬ 
tunately. the World Bank under 
pressure from the Executive Direc¬ 
tors of several developed member 
countries was compelled to review 
the project implementation for im¬ 
provements, if any, in the rehabilita¬ 
tion or the environmental aspects. 
For this purpose, they appointed a 
review team headed by Mr, Brad- 
lord Morse. The team most unfor¬ 
tunately trespassed their terms of 
reference and came with a con¬ 
clusion that rehabilitation cannot be 
implemented and that the environ¬ 
mental studies have not been com¬ 
pleted (according to the standards 
of developed countries), and hence, 
the World Bank should step back 
from the project, whose works 
should be stopped pending a com¬ 
prehensive environmental assess¬ 
ment and its consequent impact on 
the project designs. The team failed 
to make any suggestions for im¬ 
provements in implementation 
which was their main task None of 
the members of the team had any 
experience of planning, designing or 
implementing projects in developed 
countries They had no lime to con¬ 
sider and assess the dire consequen¬ 
ces, if implementation of such a 
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project like Sardar Sarovar Project 
were delayed or stopped altogether. 
No wonder, Gujarat and three other 
beneficiary States - Maharashtra, 
Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan in¬ 
stantly opposed the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Morse team and the 
Centra] Government also opposed 
the recommendations. The only 
wise course for the World Bank 
would now be to continue aid to the 
Sardar Sarovar Project. They can 
monitor the implementation and 
suggest improvements therein, but it 
would be totally inept to walk away 
from the project which the World 
Bank had supported for the last 12 
years. Even for getting better results 
of the 280 millions dollars which 
they have lent to this project, they 
should continue their association. 
However, we must ail understand 
that this is not a question of Sardar 
Sarovar Project alone. There are 
many projects which arc less attrac¬ 
tive from techno-economic, socio¬ 
economic and environmental angles 
which comprise large dams. All 
these would have to be denied 
World Bank assistance. In our 
country, Sardar Sarovar Project had 
the distinction of utilising the credit 
at the fastest speed. The Govern¬ 
ment of India earned handsome 
foreign exchange when it was most 
needed. If such projects are denied 
assistance, what are the projects en¬ 
vironmentally acceptable to the 
World Bank which they consider to 
be credit worthy formeeting the grow¬ 
ing requirements of the developing 
countries, especially in the water 
resource sector? World Bank can¬ 
not shy away from development. No 
doubt, environment will play a more 
important role. Another point is 
that the World Bank should have the 
same standards applicable to all 
other projects within the country 
and abroad and more importantly 
they must not distinguish between 
the efficiency at which one project is 


being implemented, ignoring similar 
aspect for other projects.The Board 
of Executive Directors, in my bumble 
view, should not interfere with the 
Bank management and the Bank 
President on problems of day to day 
implementation, or on a specific 
project. They should lay down 
policies and the implementation 
should be left to the management of 
the World Bank. If they continue to 
interfere as they have done for Sar¬ 
dar Sarovar Project, the efficiency 
and the good name of the World 
Bank management would get a set 
back. Let us hope that better coun¬ 
sels will prevail in March next when 
another Review Team will visit the 
project and hold discussions with 
the respective State Governments 
especially in the light of the assuran¬ 
ces given by the respective State 
Governments and the Centre. 

Today, many erf the young stu¬ 
dents are graduating in various dis¬ 
ciplines. However, the future so far 
as gainful employment is concerned 
is none too good. This is in spite of 
the fact that the rate of development 
of the country has been quite good 
and sustained. Unfortunately there 
are too many universities in our 
country and the students coming out 
have a very long waiting period 
before they get gainful employment. 
Some of them are lucky to go abroad, 
where they not only get employment 
but learn better skills. Many of the 
students take to postgraduate cour¬ 
ses. One of the reasons being lack of 
gainful employment on getting 
graduate degree. In fact, in developed 
countries like America, Europe, the 
percentage of students taking univer¬ 
sity education is very low. This is 
mainly because they get employ¬ 
ment after school leaving. The 
whole policy of education has to be 
reviewed in the light of the present 
and future pattern of development of 
the country through various economic 
and social activities. Vocational 


training must be given highest 
priority. A graduate especially in 
technical disciplines should be able 
to attend to minor mechanical, 
electrical and civil problems met in 
daily life and should not wait for a 
mechanic. He should be able to at¬ 
tend to minor problems of a car, 
motorbike, or a cycle. 'Do it yourself 
should be the motto. Various ap¬ 
plications of computer in almost 
every discipline are now available. 
They are going to increase in future. 
No student should lack in rudimen¬ 
tary computer training. He should 
be able to lay his hands on computer 
and gain workable knowledge of ap- 
plieation of common softwares. 
Lastly, young engineering graduates 
had been hoping to get employment 
on the Sardar Sarovar works. Unfor¬ 
tunately this has not materialised. 
The main reason has been over 
recruitment of engineers in the past. 
These engineers have been waiting 
for long for their promotion. The 
Government has stopped recruit¬ 
ment of civil engineers altogether. I 
do hope that this will resume which 
it has to in not too distant a future. I 
personally believe that a more gain¬ 
ful employment is awaiting the 
young students not in the project 
implementation stage but in the 
stages when project implementation 
will bring fruits. There will be a 
chain reaction, not only through ir¬ 
rigation, water supply, flood control 
or other benefits, but when agro-in¬ 
dustries potential will be tapped the 
economic activities will spurt and 
the benefits of the project would 
reach one and all in the State. The 
Sardar Sarovar Project is not an end 
in itself but it is a means to improve 
the quality of life. What is needed is 
advanced planning and preparation 
of sound and economically viable 
project to fully exploit the benefits 
from Sardar Sarovar Project. Such 
projects are bound to be financed 
sooner than later and the benefits 
must follow. 
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Seminar on Haryana Colleges 


Inaugurating a two-day UGC 
sponsored seminar on "Colleges in 
Haryana need reforms’ organised 
recently at the Kurukshetra Univer¬ 
sity, the Chairman of UGC, Prof G. 
Ram Reddy, stressed the need for 
granting autonomy to good colleges 
to improve the standard of higher 
education. Dr Reddy regretted that 
though a college was the basic unit 
of higher education and colleges 
were started much earlier than the 
universities in the country, there was 
hardly a change in the role and char¬ 
acter of a college. 

Colleges the world over were 
autonomous and their principals en¬ 
joyed a status almost equal to that of 
a Vice-Chancellor. But in India, col¬ 
leges providing higher education 
were treated as ’minors* 

Dr Reddy said autonomy to col¬ 
leges was necessary to promote ef¬ 
ficiency and it should be viewed in 
the context of liberalisation and 
globalisation because students 
could compete with others only if 
they were efficient. 

He regretted that while the 
British had given up their old con¬ 
cept of higher education, Indians 
still followed the old British model 
Many groups, including teachers, 
still felt that the concept of affilia¬ 
tion was the best. 

At present, there was too much 
centralisation in the universities. 
Fund, given by the UGC to a depart¬ 
ment, were sometimes diverted by 
the universities. 

On restructuring the courses so 
that these could be made relevant to 
society's needs. Prof Reddy said 
even though no politician or any out¬ 
side agency was an impediment, the 


process of change in syllabi was dif¬ 
ficult to initiate. 

Stressing the need for a uniform 
academic framework in the country, 
Prof Reddy said there was little 
inter-state mobility among students 
and teachers for absence of such a 
framework. 

A UGC-appointed committee 
was expected to submit its report 
within three months on the restruc¬ 
turing of courses. It was also likely 
to suggest how to vocationalise 
higher education. 

The UGC Chairman said a col¬ 
lege or a university should be like an 
enterprise. It should run short voca¬ 
tional courses in addition to regular 
courses so that it could earn some 
money. As of now, there was no in¬ 
centive for the college to earn extra 
because of the 100-year-old formula 
that income by a college would be 
adjusted against the grant from the 
state. The Centre was now recon¬ 
sidering this rule. 

Prof Reddy regretted that the 
sole concern of Principals was not to 
provide academic leadership but 
maintaining law and order. One 
reason for this could be the fact that 
while appointing a Principal, a 
candidate's seniority was taken into 
account and not his interest in the 
job. There should be a regular train¬ 
ing programme for the incumbents 
and they should 1 not be left to learn 
their functions on the job. 

Delivering the keynote address 
the former Vice-Chancellor of 
Rajasthan University, Prof M.V. 
Mathur, said if colleges and univer¬ 
sities wanted to churn out good stu¬ 
dents the "Guru-shishya" tradition 
must be revived. 

Regretting that many students 
joined colleges without any aim, 
Prof Mathur said degree should be 


delinked from job requirements. He 
said the decision of the Finance 
Minister, Dr. Manmohan Singh, 
who had been a former Chairman of 
the UGC, to make donations to the 
universities tax free was a welcome 
step. But these donations should be 
first used to strengthen libraries. 

Die Vice-Chancellor of Kurufc- 
shetra University, Dr S. Arya, sup¬ 
ported Prof Reddy'sviews on autonomy 
to colleges. But he said certain teachers 
feared retrenchment and other dif¬ 
ficulties if the colleges were made 
autonomous. 

Mr I.D. Shukla, President of the 
Haryana Private Affiliated Colleges 
Principals Association, also wanted 
the colleges to be autonomous. 

Welcoming the delegates Dr 
C.L. Kundu, Director of the Kuruk¬ 
shetra University Academic Staff 
College, said the deliberations would 
go a long way in bringing reforms to 
higher education. 

National Seminar 
on Organisations 

Dr S.S. Mathur of the Centre for 
Energy’Studies of the Indian In¬ 
stitute of Technology, New Delhi 
said that the educational system in 
practically every country, including 
the USA and the UK was under 
severe criticism and that there was 
no model which could be described 
as ideal. He was addressing the na¬ 
tional seminar on "Organisations : 
bureaucratic and non-bureaucratic" 
organised by the inter-disciplinary 
forum of Guru Nanak Dev Univer¬ 
sity in Amritsar recently. Dr Mathur 
said some systems, however, were 
better than others. The Indian sys¬ 
tem had a kK of scope ferimprovemert. 

Basically, it required a different, 
realistic approach on the part of ad¬ 
ministrators, teachers as well as stu¬ 
dents. 

Dr Mathur suggested certain 
measures to revamp the present sys¬ 
tem of higher education in India. 
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First, the universities should be 
made autonomous and government 
interference in policy making and 
day to day administration of the 
university should be done away with. 
For this, all committees of the 
university, inducing the Syndicate and 
the Senate needed to be reconstituted. 

The second equally important 
reform, he said, was to ensure that 
the executive head of the university, 
the Vice-Chancellor, should neces¬ 
sarily be a person of outstanding 
academic merit and should have 
shown a higher degree of skill in 
providing academic leadership be¬ 
sides being an able administrator. A 
committee should be appointed by 
the Syndicate with representatives 
of the Syndicate, the faculty and stu¬ 
dents to select the best person avail¬ 
able for this responsibility. 

The third step was a reform in the 
syllabi The syllabi in Indian univer¬ 
sities had remained unchanged for so 
long that every one was convinced 
that no changes could be made in 
them. Options must be built into the 
system so that courses could be 
modified to varying degrees by the 
teacher or the department con¬ 
cerned as and when necessary. 

The other changes recommended 
by Dr Mathur were in the student- 
teacher relationship and in the exist¬ 
ing examination system. 

Dr P.S. Gill of the Georgia In¬ 
stitute of Technology, USA in his 
lecture, said the freedom of (he 
universities was being threatened in 
many parts of the world, particularly 
in India. 

Dr Rita Aggarwal, Dr Jaspal 
Singh, Prof Prithipal Singh, Prof 
Purnima Mathur from IIT, New 
Delhi and Mr Dilbir Singh, a leading 
industrialist also presented (heir 
papers. 

More than 100 delegates from 
different states participated in the 
seminar. 


Counselling Centres for 
Computer Courses 

Every institution under the Depart¬ 
ment of Electronics (DoE) would 
soon have a students' counselling 
centre on computer courses. This was 
revealed by Mr N. Vittal, Secretary, 
DoE, while inaugurating a workshop 
on DoE Accreditation of computer 
courses (DoE-ACC) scheme in 
Madras recently. He said the coun¬ 
selling centres would be manned by 
either officials of the institutions or 
volunteers of professional organisa¬ 
tions such as the Computer Society 
of India (CSJ) and the Institution of 
Electronics and Telecommunica¬ 
tions Engineers (IETE). 

Mr. Vittal said the DoE would 
also join computer training institu¬ 
tions in putting out advertisements 
for enrolment and other activities 
under (he DoE-ACC scheme. The 
Manpower Division of the DoE had 
been instructed to mail lists of suc¬ 
cessful candidates under the scheme 
to public sector undertakings and 
other potential employers so that 
they were given priority in recruit¬ 
ment. 

Though there was good response 
to the two year old DoE-ACC scheme 
certain areas had to be strengthened. 
Even when accredited, some institu¬ 
tions either avoided conducting the 
'O’ level courses or did not field can¬ 
didates for the examinations. This 
raised doubts about the genuineness 
of the institutes. Perhaps the institu¬ 
tions were apprehensive that their 
candidates might not fare well in 
which case their reputation might 
suffer, Mr. Vittal said. 

He also urged the delegates at 
the workshop to And an ‘honest 
answer’ to criticisms that the stand¬ 
ards were too academic and only a 
few passed discouraging the stu¬ 
dents. A mechanism had to be 
thought of whereby the DoE-ACC 
programme could become a refer¬ 
ence standard, say like the TOEFL 
and GRE examinations, Mr. Vittal 
said. 


Mr. G. Rnmachandran, Vice- 
President, CSI (which had been 
entrusted with the management of 
the DoE-ACC scheme for ‘O’ and 
‘A' level courses), said as part of its 
efforts to strengthen the Education 
Director of CSI, an institute of ex¬ 
cellence in information technology 
in collaboration with Japanese assis¬ 
tance was to be set up. Besides, 
plans were afoot to conduct training 
for the trainers of‘O’ level course, 

Mr. S A. Soundara Rajan, Madras 
chapter Chairman of IETE (which 
has been asked to conduct examina¬ 
tions for t B’ and *C leveb under the 
DoE-ACC scheme), said the first 
‘B’ level examinations would be con¬ 
ducted in December. As for the *C 
level, three examinations had so far 
been held in December 1991, June 
1992 and December 1992, but all the 
candidates were direct entrants. 
There was none from the institution 
at Bhubaneswar, which was the one 
and only one to be accredited for the 
DoE-ACC examination. 

Mr. Gautam Soni of DoE said 
the workshop was a part of a series 
to get a region-wise feedback on the 
DoE-ACC programme. 

Question Bank on 
Rural Development 

A three-day workshop on Ques¬ 
tion Bank on Rural Development 
Programmes - a course offered by 
the Indira Gandhi National Open 
University (IGNOU), was recently 
conducted at the Gandhigram Rural 
Institute. Inaugurating the workshop 
Dr. B.S. Nagarajan, Dean, Social 
Sciences of Gandhigram Rural In¬ 
stitute, said that Question Bank, 
though a western concept was an aid 
for teachers and students, especially 
in open universities. He added that 
Question Banks were need specific 
and location specific, and with their 
use cost reduction in evaluation was 
possible. 

Dr. K. Soundaravalli,Asstt Regional 
Director, IGNOU pointed out that 
distance education was not simply a 
correspondence course but there 
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was an inbuilt teacher in every les¬ 
son for distant learner. Talking 
about the feat ures of question bank, 
she said that (he text of question 
structure consisting of chosen words 
indicating dear specifications and 
media of answering were some of 
the dimensions of openness. And 
these question banks were ready for 
administration at any point of time, 
she added. 

Dr. H.B.N. Shetty, former Educa¬ 
tion Secretary, Tamilnadu, briefed 
the net results of implementation of 
governmental schemes for the rural 
poor and believed that revitalizing 
panchayat institution would 
decentralize political and economic 
power to rural institutions. The rural 
poor questioning the reach of wel¬ 
fare schemes, upgradation of rural 
artisans, orientation of panchayat 
officials, people’s representatives in 
panchayats should be the collective 
responsibilities of all concerned, he 
said. 

R$. 7.5 crore for Haryana 
Educational Institutions 

The Haryana government has al¬ 
located Rs. 7.5 crore in its budget for 
the next financial year for capital 
expenditure on various institutions 
of higher learning under construc¬ 
tion in Hisar. 

Agroha Medical College has 
been sanctioned a grant of Rs 2 
crore for the purpose. The Institute 
of Engineering and Technology 
being set up on the Delhi Road by¬ 
pass has been allocated Rs 5.27 crore. 
The proposed institute will run 
courses in textile technology, textile 
processing, textile design, industrial 
electronics and instrumentation and 
plant maintenance engineering. 

The Kurukshetra University 
Regional Centre has been allocated 
Rs 20 lakh. The centre whose foun¬ 
dation stone was laid by the Chief 
Minister, Mr Bhajan Lai, in Decem¬ 
ber last year is also being con¬ 
structed on the Delhi Road by-pass. 


Assam Botanical 
Society’s Conference 

The first conference of the Botani¬ 
cal Society of Assam was recently 
held in Guwahati. Inaugurating the 
conference Dr NJC Choudhury, Vice- 
Chancellor of Gauhati University 
highlighted the need of giving more 
emphasis on plant life study, as 
plants were vital for survival of all 
living organisms. 

Dr. U.C. Upadhayay, Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor of Assam Agriculture Univer¬ 
sity, who was the chief guest, 
stressed the importance of botany 
which was the mother science of 
Agriculture. He appealed to botanists 
to collaborate with agricultural scien¬ 
tists to evolve better crops. 

A symposium on "Save the 
species to save the planet earth" was 
also held on the occasion. It was 
discussed how destruction of flora 
and fauna had been threatening the 
survival of mankind. 

Dr. R.N. Bhatlacharjce, Profes¬ 
sor of Cotton College and Secretary 
of the Organising Committee dwelt 
at length on the aims and objectives 
of the Society which was founded in 
1992. 

French Canadian 
Studies Seminar 

A two-day seminar on French 
Canadian Studies was recently con¬ 
ducted by the Department of French 
of Pondicherry U niversity in collabora¬ 
tion with Shastri Indo-Canadian In¬ 
stitute, New Delhi. 

Prof. A. Gnanam, Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor, Pondicherry University, who 
inaugurated the seminar, emphasized 
the need for increased collaborative 
programmes with French Canada as 
Pondicherry had long been a seat of 
learning French and still provided a 
lot of research potential. 

Prof. Hcrvc Dupuis (Sherbrooke 
University, Canada), the chief resource 
person, pleaded for more recogni¬ 
tion of hisfrancophone Canada with its 
six and a half million French speak¬ 
ing population. 

In his welcome address Prof. R. 
Kichenamourty, Head of the Depart¬ 
ment of French, Pondicherry Univer¬ 
sity, highlighted the fact that the 


francophone literature was increas¬ 
ingly becoming an integral part of 
the French curriculum in most 
universities in India and abroad just 
as commonwealth literature was 
recognised as part of English cur¬ 
riculum all over the World. 

Mr. S. Anandavadivelou, of the 
French Department and the Course 
Co-ordinator of this seminar gave a 
bird’s eye view of French Canadian 
history and civilization. 

Papers were presented at the 
seminar on various aspects of French 
Canadian culture,'civilization & 
literature. These included (i) Ar¬ 
chival Education in French Canada; 
(ii) Michel Tremblay’s theatre; (iii) 
Introduction to French Canadian 
literature - poetry, (iv) Compara¬ 
tive Study of "the symbolism of 
Earth in the French Canadian and 
Tamil Novels"; (v) Antonine Mafllet: 
Quest for identity; (vi) "Anne Her¬ 
bert" Anticlericalism in the works of 
Anne Hebert; (vri) Myth & Reality 
in Anne Hebert’s Kamcurashka; 
(viii) Hie Status of women in Pon¬ 
dicherry & Quebec. 

About 20 teachers of French 
from different Indian universities 
and affiliated colleges took part in 
this seminar along with 25 students 
of the Department of French, Pon¬ 
dicherry University. 

Eco-phllosophy Centre 

The Eco-philosophy Centre was 
recently inaugurated at the Dr Y.S. 
Parmar University of Horticulture 
& Forestry (U H F), Solan. Dr B.R. 
Sharma, Vice-Chancellor of the 
University presided over the func¬ 
tion. It is claimed that the centre is 
the first of its kind in whole of Asia 
and one of the first in the world. The 
inaugural function was marked by 
special lecture by Prof Henryk 
Skolimowski, Chairman of Eco- 
philosophy, Technical University of 
Lodz, Poland who had been in¬ 
strumental in starting Eco-philosophy 
centres in the University of Michigan, 
USA, Greece and Poland and now 
as an advisor to this centre. Another 
speaker on this occasion was Dr 
M.L, Dewan, a renowned soil con¬ 
servation expert and environmen¬ 
talist who had been the brain behind 
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the establishment of the Eco- 
philosophy centre at this university. 

One of the tasks of this centre 
will be to clarify and articulate the 
shapes of the emerging ecological 
worid view. The ecological perspec¬ 
tive is so important to our healing of 
the Earth that each scholarly dis¬ 
cipline should be informed and . 
guided by it One of the important 
roles of the centre will be to trans¬ 
late the ecological perspective into 
various endeavours of human thought 
and action. 

The Centre will be a vital focus 
of enquiry, of education and of the 
preparation of the ecological sound 
ideas to India in particular and to 
the world at large. It will attempt to 
educate in a holistic way so that 
through this education, we can reclaim 
the environment now seriously 
threatened, and reclaim our spiritual 
destiny and our ancient traditions. 

Further information may be ob¬ 
tained from Dr. P.L, Gautam, Dean, 
College of Forestry, Dr. Y.S. Par- 
mar University of Horticulture & 
Forestry, Nauni-Solan-173230. 

Nehru Award for 
M.S. Swaminathan 

"Sharing of common genetic 
resources has been the backbone of 
global food security, and if the free 
flow of genetic material and infor¬ 
mation is disrupted the consequences 
will be serious. The implications of 
plant patenting and the destruction of 
common property resources would 
severely affect mostly the poor, and 
women in particular," said Dr. M.S. 
Swaminathan, Chairman, M.S. 
Swaminathan Research Founda¬ 
tion, Madras. 

Receiving the Jawaharlal Nehru 
Birth Centenary Award 1992-93 in¬ 
stituted by the Indian Science Coi^ress 
Association (ISCA) at a function or¬ 
ganised by the Anna University, Dr 
Swaminathan in his special lecture 
on ‘Agriculture cannot wait’ said 
that the Dunkel draft on plant 
patenting and other genetic resour¬ 
ces issueswas highly compromised one. 


Dr. S.Z. Qasim, General Presi¬ 
dent, ISCA, presented the award. 
Dr. D.P. Chakraborty, general 
secretary briefly traced the history 


The 67th Annual General Meet¬ 
ing of the Association of Indian 
Universities (AIU) was held at Pon¬ 
dicherry U Diversify, Pondicherry on 
February 21, 1993. This meeting 
scheduled to be held in 1992 was 
postponed twice during the year due 
to a variety of factors like dislocation 
of air traffic and disturbed law and 
order situation prevailing in the 
country. 

The meeting was inaugurated by 
Dr Bhishma Narayan Singh, Gover¬ 
nor and Chancellor of Universities 
in Tamil Nadu. About 110 Vice- 
Chancel lors/Directors of member 
universities/institutions and eminent 
educationists attended the meeting. 
After the welcome address by Prof 
A Gnanam, Vice-Chancellor, Pon¬ 
dicherry University, the Education 
Minister of Pondicherry, Mr Govindraj, 
Dr D. Swaminadhan, Member 
(Education), Planning Com mission, 
Prof G. Ram Reddy, Chairman, 
UGC, also addressed the gathering. 

The main focus of discussion at the 
meeting was on AlU’s Memoran¬ 
dum to the Government of India on 
the funding of universities and the 
general body was equivocal in its 
opinion that the government at the 
centre and slates have to provide 
adequate funds to the universities to 
avoid further erosion in the stand¬ 
ards of teaching, research and ex¬ 
tension 

Other issues discussed at the 
meeting included debarring by 
some traditional universities of 
graduates from open university 
from registering for Ph.D degree, 
giving wcighlagc to internal assess¬ 
ment mar ks while graniingadmissions 
and the need to provide physical 
education as a part of education in 
all educational programmes, ac¬ 
countability in the university and 
college system, administration of af- 


of the Science Congress Associa¬ 
tion. Dr. M. Anandakrishnan, Vice- 
Chancellor, Anna University, wel¬ 
comed the gathering. 


filiated colleges, setting up of 
autonomous colleges, provision of 
funds by (he UGC to medical 
universities for specialised subjects 
like bio-technology etc., modern¬ 
ization of university libraries, appoint¬ 
ment of academics as regular 
vice-chancellors and restriction of 
access to higher education to deserv¬ 
ing students only. 

One-day National Seminar on 
‘Excellence : Achieving Social 
Relevance in Higher Education’ 
was held on February 22,1993. The 
Keynote paper by Prof Mohit Bhat- 
taeharya, VC, University of Burdwan, 
in his absence, was presented by Prof 
S K Agrawala, former Secretary 
General, AIU. Thereafter, case 
studies on the extension program¬ 
mes of Mangalore University, Sardar 
Patel University, and Gandbigram 
Rural Institute, were presented by 
the respective vice-chancellors 
while in case of SNDT Women’s 
University, the same was presented 
by Prof K H Bhansali, former VC of 
the University. The study of GB 
Pant University of Agrl. & Tech was 
presented by the Registrar of the 
University. The general body iden¬ 
tified that for the success of exten¬ 
sion programmes three important 
factors were crucial, i.e., functional 
involvement, development of cur¬ 
riculum, and human resource develop¬ 
ment. Accordingly three sub-groups 
were constituted to discuss these 
aspects for achieving social relevance 
in higher education. The recom¬ 
mendations of these sub-groups are 
being finalised. 

Following the AlU’s Conference, 
the UGC had its annual Conference 
of Vice-Chancellors on February 
23,1993 where the main theme for 
discussion was ‘Financing of Higher 
Education’. 



67th Annual General Meeting 
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Farm Development and Drainage 


The scientists of Chaudhary 
Char an Singh Haryana Agricultural 
University (CCSHAU), Hisar have 
prepared a comprehensive plan for 
the control of rising water table and 
secondary salinization of soil. Its im¬ 
plementation, it is believed, will fur¬ 
ther increase the rate of production 
of quality seeds within Haryana and 
other adjoining states. 

According to Dr. H.C. Sharma, 
Director Research, CCSHAU, the 
scientists were working oq a project 
entitled, 'Farm Development and 
Drainage*. The project consisted of 
tile drainage, lining of water coarse 
and adoption of scientific technol¬ 
ogy and water management prac¬ 
tices. The World Bank through the 
Indian Council of Agricultural Re¬ 
search has provided a financial sup- 


Between 2nd April to 7 April, 
1993 the following schedule of 
telecast on higher education through 
1NSAT-1D under the auspices of 
the University Grants Commission 
will be observed. The programme is 
presented in two sets of one hour 
duration each every day from 1.00 
p.m. to 2.00 and 4.00 p.m. to 5.00 
p.m. The programme is available on 
the TV Network throughout the 
country. 


1st Transmission 
1D0 p.m. to 2 DO pjn. 

2.4.93 

"Climatic Past at Nalsarovar" 


port of Rs. 1.5 crore for creating tile 
drainage facilities to recycle the 
drainage water. Dr. Sharma further 
said that the university was meeting 
the quality seeds requirement of the 
state by producing more than 12000 
quintals of breeders seeds and 10000 
quintals of foundation seeds of dif¬ 
ferent crops. With the implementa¬ 
tion of this new comprehensive plan, 
Dr. Sharma hoped, the productivity 
of land will be further increased. 

Under this plan, water storage 
facilities for collecting surplus rain 
or drainage water will be created. 
Similarly, for economic utilization of 
the water storage facilities like tanks 
and reservoirs, fishing programmes 
will be linked which wilt generate 
additional income. 


"By the People - V. Using Politi¬ 
cal Resources and influencing 
Political Decision" 

3.4.93 

"Theatre Exercises" 

"INNOVATION: Getting There 
from Here* 

"Week Ahead" 

4.4 P 93 

No Telecast 

5.4.93 

No Telecast 

*422 

"Hypnotheraphy -1 
Medical Uses of Hypnotism" 


"Ways of Thinking-V 
Play of Light" 

The Scanner" 

7A93 

"Action Plan on Conservation of 
Old World Fruit Bats* 

"Pre-Historic Site at Arangpur” 

"Yours Sincerely* 

llnd Transmission 
4.00 p.m. to 5.00 p.m. 

2.4.93 

"Theatre Exercises" 

"Innovation" Getting There 
From Here" 

"Musical Notes and Their Origin" 
2422 
No Telecast 

*422 

No Telecast 

5.4.93 

No Telecast 
6-4.93 

No Telecast 

Z422 

'Action Plan on Conservation of 
Old World Fruit Bats" 

"Pre-Historic Site at Arangpur" 

"Yours Sincerely* 


We Congratulate.—.... 

Dr. K. Hanumanthappa who has 
taken over as Vlce-Chancellorof Sri 
Sathya Sai Institute of Higher 
Learning, Prasanthinilaynm. 



Countrywide Classroom Programme 
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Inter University National 
Youth Festival 


The eighth Inter University Na¬ 
tional Youth Festival (IUNYFEST) 
hosted by the Na&>ur University 
was inaugurated by Dr. K.B. Powar, 
Secretary General of the Associa¬ 
tion of Indian Universities (A1U). 
In his address Dr. Powar observed 
that the Youth Festivals had become 
an integral part of the university cul¬ 
ture and emphasized the need to 
cherish and nourish the fundamen - 
tals of the Indian way of living. "The 
foremost objective of the Youth 
Festivals*, he said, "is to give the 
young talented students a chance to 
display their skills, besides bringing 
them into closer contact with their 
roots". 

Speaking on the occasion Dr. S. Y. 
Quraishi, Joint Secretary, Depart¬ 
ment of Youth Affairs and Sports, 
Govt, of India, referred to the various 
new schemes, the Department was 
about to launch to inculcate the 
spirit of harmony and integration 
among the youth of the country. 
Shri Sampson David, Senior Cul¬ 
tural Officer, A1U, delved on how 
the youth festivals were helpful in 
fostering fraternity and love among 
fellow citizens. Dr. P.L, Bhan 
darkar, Vice-Chancellor of the host 
university, welcomed the invited 
youth and formally released the 
copies of "Yuva Rang" - the daily 
news bulletin of the Festival. 

The Festival opened with a 
group song, promoting brotherhood 
and ‘Sadbhavana’ presented by 
Bombay University. Banaras Hindu 
University followed suit with a bhoj- 
puri folk song "Aali aayee ritu mat- 
wali". This was followed by a group 
folk song in Marathi "Maharashtra 
Chi Maati" presented by Shivaji 
University. Mahatma Gandhi Univer¬ 
sity presented a unique combination 
of Malayali lyrics and Western 
music. Bharathidasan University 
and Berhampur University together 
presented a group song. 


The competitive cultural events 
unfolded with the mixture of theatri¬ 
cal and musical items. The ‘Mime’ 
events showed that ‘action speak 
louder than words’. ‘The unity of 
Indian culture lies in its diversity’ 
was the theme chosen by all the 
seven teams though they varied in 
depicting the Indian scenario. The 
North Gujarat University highlighted 
the need for kindness towards the 
poor whereas Guru Nanak Dev and 
Kerala representing the (wo poles of 
Indian sub continent, highlighted 
tragic issue of dowry and ihc sub¬ 
sequent burning of brides in our 
society. The Jabalpur, Berhamput, 
Alagappa and Jammu Universities 
also rendered graceful performan¬ 
ces. 

In the Skit contest all the.eight 
teams depicted the stigma ot nation 
struggling in the clutches of unheal¬ 
thy elements. The Maralhwada 
University presented a vivid picture 
of the unemployment scenario 
which even forces a graduate to lake 
up the job of an obedient dog for a 
paltry sum and dies like one too as 
even the dogs disapprove of the idea 
of a human being invading their ter¬ 
ritory. The Banaras Hindu Univer¬ 
sity team depicted the pathetic 
condition of our outdated education 
system and the changing values of 
the youth including their impact on 
the employment scene. It ended its 
performance by asking as to ‘who’ 
was responsible for this sorry state 
of affairs. The Mahatma Gandhi 
University presented a hilarious 
comedy by ridiculing the contem¬ 
porary social situation while Utkal 
University presented a true picture 
of the sad slate of the Indian sports. 

Then followed the tunes of clas¬ 
sical percussion instruments in 
which one contestant after another 
displayed their skills. Sandhya Prab- 
hu of Kerala University played the 
‘Mirdangam’ while Hcmant Joshi of 
Gujarat University enthralled the 


audience with a tritaal, uthaan, 
pc&hkar and rela’. Devendra Yadav 
of Amravati, Neeraj of Jammu, Shri 
Pandit of Dharwad University also 
displayed their skids in the art. 

In the Fine Arts section, entries 
of‘On the Spot Painting* presented 
an impressive display. 

Seven teams were in fray in the 
Quiz section, of which three 
qualified. Bharathidasan, Bombay 
and Kerala Universities reached the 
finals. The twelve round competi¬ 
tion had two rounds which comprised 
audio and visual programmes. The 
nature of questions ranged from cul¬ 
ture, science to sports and the evolu¬ 
tion history. The Kerala University 
emerged the champion followed by 
BHU and Bombay. 

The Indian Group Songs began 
with a composition of the renowned 
poet Dr. H.R. Bachchan presented by 
Amravati University. This was fol¬ 
lowed by a presentation of Manipur 
University which reminded one of 
the precious gifts bestowed by na¬ 
ture to the mankind. The Maharshi 
Dayanand University welcomed the 
rains with ‘Ghir-Ghir aayi megha 
salona* while compositions of 
Banaras Hindu University and 
Bharathidasan University imbibed 
the spirit of patriotism. Jammu 
University presented a melodious 
Dogri folk song. 

In the Western Group Song 
competition, Assam Agril University 
rendered their popular number "We’re 
the World". Bombay, Bharathidasan 
and Mahatma Gandhi Universities 
also rendered impressive perfor¬ 
mance. 

Next competitive item was clas¬ 
sical dances in which the young stars 
from different universities participated 
These included Santa Sinha (Kathak) 
of Ratvishankar University; S. Lekha 
(Bharathnatyam) of Mahatma 
Gandhi University, Scema Shethy 
(Bharathnatyam) of Bombay Univer¬ 
sity D. Sudharani (Odissi) of Utkal 
University Anurad ha Seth (Kathak) 
of Jammu University and Shabnam 
Sharma (Kathak) of Punjabi Univer¬ 
sity. 
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The Folk Danoes Contest opened 
with the enchanting *Bihu* dance 
presented by the students of Gauhati 
University. This was followed by 
Punjabi University performing the 
‘Bhangra*. The performance rendered 
by the students of Shivaji University 
depicted the traditional ‘Vadhya- 


Murali’ invoking Lord Khandoba 
(Marathi Matand). The folk dance 
"Garba" which stole the lime light, was 
presented by Bhavnagar University. 

At the velcdictory function Air 
Marshal Ramamurthy, was the chief 
guest. Speaking on the occasion he 
lauded die performance of the young 


artists and gave away the commen¬ 
dation nwtifiratwt f ne flK »»frn^ 
etc. 

Over 800 invited university youth 
artists and officials from 49 univer¬ 
sities participated in the five-day 
youth festival. 


INTER UNIVERSITY NATIONAL YOUTH FESTIVAL 


RESULTS 


(A) MUSIC 

(1) Classical Vocal (Solo) i. Bombay 
(Hindust h a n i & Kamataki) University 

ii. Banaras "Hindu (5) 
University 

iiL Kerala University 

iv. Kamatak 
University 

(2) Classical Instrumental Solo i. University of 

(Percussion) Agricultural 

Sciences 

ii. Amravati 
University 

iii. Gauhati 
University 

1 iv. Kerala University 

(3) Classical Instrumental i. Andhra 

Solo (Non Percussion) University 

ii. Guru Nanak 
Dev University 

iii. Kerala University 

iv. Indira Kala 
Sangeet Vish- 
wavidyalaya 

(4) iJght Vocal i. Shivaji University 

ii. Devi Ahilya 

University 


iii. Punjabi 
University 

iv. TelqguUnwcraty 

Western Vocal (Solo) L Bombay 

University 

ii. Assam Agricul¬ 
tural University 

iii. Bhavnagar 
University 

iv. IJS.M., Dhahbad 

(6) Group Song (Indian) i. Amravati 

University 

ii. Manipur 
University 

iii. Bharathida&an 
University 

iv. SJ4.D.T. 
University 

(7) Group Song (Western) i. Mahatma 

Gandhi 

University 

ii. Bharathidasan 
University 

iii. Bombay 
University 

iv. Assam Agricul¬ 
tural University 
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(B) DANCE 


(1) 

Folk/Tribal Dance 

• 

t, 

Punjabi 

University 



n. 

Bhavnagar 

University 



••• 

m. 

Shivaji University 



iv. 

University of 

Agricultural 

Sciences 

(2) 

Classical Dance 

i. 

Ravishankar 

University 



ii. 

Mabatma 

Gandhi 

University 



pi* 

m 

Devi Ahilya 
University 



iv. 

Utkal University 

(C) 

LITERARY EVENTS 



(1) 

Quiz 

i 

Kerala University 



ii 

Banaras Hindu 
University 



in 

Bombay 

University 

(D) 

THEATRE 



(1) 

One Act Play 

* 

i. 

Manipur 

University 



ii 

Guru Nanak 
Dev University 



in. 

Bombay 

University 



iv 

Kerala University 

(2) 

Skits 

i. 

Marathwada 

University 



•» 

u. 

S.N.D T. 
University 



»»■ 

in. 

Guru Nanak 
Dev University 




iv. 

Mahatma 

Gandhi 

University 

(3) 

Mime 

• 

L 

North Gujarat 
University 



11. 

KeralaUnheraty 



11L 

Algappa 

University 



iv. 

Rani Durgavati 
University 

(E) 

FINE ARTS 



(1) 

On the Spot Painting 

• 

i. 

Banaras Hindu 
University 



pp 

u. 

Utkal University 



in. 

Jammu University 



iv. 

Calicut University 

(2) 

Collage 

i. 

Punjabi 

University 



ii. 

Calcutta 

University 



iii. 

M.L. Sukhadia 
University 



IV. 

Mahatma 

Gandhi 

University 

(3) 

Poster Making 

i. 

Jammu 

University 



ii. 

Karnatak 

University 



in. 

Gauhali 

University 



iv. 

M.L. Sukhadia 
University 

(4) 

Clay Modelling 

• 

i 

Mahatma 

Gandhi 

University 



u 

ULkul University 
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Ui. 

Gauhati 

University 



iv. 

Karnatak 

University 

(5) 

Cartooning 

• 

L 

Gauhati 

University 



• • 

U. 

Karnatak 

University 



UI. 

Jiwaji University 



iv. 

Jammu University 

(6) 

Rangoli 

• 

i. 

K.S.D.S. 

University 



•• 

it. 

Banaras Hindu 
University 



iii. 

Banasthali 

University 



iv. 

Bhavnagar 

University 

CHAMPIONSHIP 



1 

Music 

• 

Bombay 

University 

2. 

Dance 

§ 

Punjabi 

University 


3. Literary Events Kerala University 

4. Theatre Guru Nanak 

Dev University 

5. Fine Arts Gauhati 

University & 
Jammu Lftriversfiy 
(Jointly shared) 

OVERALL CHAMPIONSHIP 

Bombay University & Mahatma Gandhi University 
(Jointly shared) 

RUNNERS UP 

Punjabi University 

PROCESSION AWARD 

1. Bhavnagar University 

2. Bharalhidasan University 

DEBATE (Non Competitive) 

1. Ku. Shefali Vaidya, Goa University 

2. Mr. R. Ramakrishnan, Kerala University 

3. Mr. P. Anand, Manonmaniam Sundaranar 
University 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 

Proposed Dale 

of the Event 

Title 

Objective 

Name of the 

Organising Department 

Name of the 

Organising Secretary/ 

Officer to be contacted 

May 25-27, 

1993 

Sixth Annual Conference of 

the All India Association for 

Educational Research 

Theme Research in 
Educational Management 

All India Association 

for Educational Research 

in collaboration with 

St Ann's College of Edu¬ 
cation. Mangalore 

Dr (Sister) Lydia 
Fernandes A C, 

Principal. St. Ann’s 
College of Education, 
Managaloie 

1st Week of June, 

1993 

Annua) Conference 

of Indian Academy 
for Instructional 

Planning 

Theme Instructional 

Planning - an educational 
rethinking 

Pnrvara Rural College 
of Education, Pravaranagar. 
Dist Ahmed nagar 

Dr P L. Kirkire 

Secretary, IAIP, 

BEd College 

Lorn (Pravaranagar) 

Dst Afimcdnagar4l3712 

December 14-16, 

1993 

1993 Annual Conference of 
the Society for Research into 
Higher Education 

Theme. Governments and the 

Higher Education Curriculum. 
Evolving Partnerships 

Society for Research into 
Higher Education. London 

F rof Tony Becher, Era, 
University of Sussex. 
Palmer, Brighton BN 1 

9RG 
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The Exploitation of Tribal Communities 

S.K. Thwf* 


P. Ramaiah and K. Murali Manohar. Tribal Indebtedness, Bombay. 
Himalaya Publishing House, 1992. Pp. 103. Price Rs. 125.00 


The book under review is the 
study of one of the major con¬ 
stituents of tribal misery. Marginal 
societies all over the world are ex¬ 
ploited to an extent that they are 
forced to subsist on various types of 
debts. As a rule utter dependence 
for money on resourceful persons 
makes the tribals vulnerable to so¬ 
cial injustice. The book, based on 
504 sample tribal households ex¬ 
amines the extent and magnitude of 
tribal indebtedness among 5 out of 
33 tribal communities of Andhra 
Pradesh. The authors of the book 
have chosen right sample size for 
their study. The five tribal com¬ 
munities selected for the study rep¬ 
resent all the major socio-economic 
categories of Andhra tribes. 

The book is divided into 4 chap¬ 
ters, namely, 1. Tribal Life and State 
Policy, 2. Land and People, 3. Tribal 
Indebtedness, and 4. Conclusions 
and Suggestions. 

Considering the size of the book - 
103 pages, the bibliography is excep¬ 
tionally rich covering one fifth of the 


* Head of the Department of Tribal 
Studies (Farmer Professor of Geography), 
Rani Durgavati, Vishwavtdyalaya, 
Jabalpur (M.P.) 


book. This may be so because the 
chapter on indebtedness havingab- 
solutely no discussion on the ngure 
of tribal debts, the reader has to* 
satisfy himself with whatever he gets 
from bibliography. 

Indebtedness is not the simple 
state of being in monetary debt, it is 
also not the mere borrowing as welL 
In thp tribal society the problem is 
intricate with the traditions and 
primitive concepts of credit and 
capital. Lack of a purposeful dis¬ 
cussion on the indebtedness has 
made the details of debts leading to 
obscure conclusions. 

The first chapter divided into 3 
unrelated parts gives description of 
Tribal life*. Part A includes the 
economy of 5 Andhra tribes namely 
Koyas, Chenchus, Goods, Kolams 
and Naikpods. Part B deals with 
tribal policies of Pre-and Post- inde¬ 
pendence period, and Part C is the 
survey of literature. 

Parts of the chapter are written 
casually to allow loose statements. 
For instance part B starts with the 
sentence 'India with the exception 
of Africa has the largest concentra¬ 
tion of tribal population in the world’, 

a wrong comparison as the com- 

* 

parison is made between two incom¬ 
parable units. India, a nation should 


only be compared with an African 
nation, else Africa, a continent has 
to be compared with Asia or some 
other continent. Such norms are 
observed in academic literature. 
The survey of literature is another 
example of such casual approach. 
Here, a list of names of distinguished 
authors and tribal programmes 
without any analysis has been given. 
Professor Haimendorf figures rela¬ 
tively high in the book. His litera¬ 
ture is well known for highlighting 
the exploitation of tribals particular¬ 
ly those living in Andhra. His works 
are now regarded controversial by a 
section of Indian scholars who find 
Haimendorf portraying every non 
tribal whether a forest guard, a mer¬ 
chant, a non-tribal peasant or a 
priest of the temple or for that mat¬ 
ter any Indian as the exploiter of the 
poor tribals. Haimendorf is said to 
have safely forgotton the exploita¬ 
tive policies of British and Nizam of 
Hyderabad, who was his employer. 
The others who appreciate his works 
find a noble genius in him which led 
him to analyse the tribal problems. 
Since most of Hahnendoif s work is 
related to the exploitation of Andhra 
tribes, it was expected from the 
authors to express their valuable 
opinion about the works of Haimen¬ 
dorf in their overview of literature. 
We find the authors to be fond of only 
riling the names of the authorities. 
Their rememberance of the distin¬ 
guished anthropologists and econo¬ 
mists without referring to their works is 
realty strange. 

‘Researchers like Dube, Kamala- 
devi, Chattopadhyaya, D.N. Majuro- 
dar, G.S. Ghurye, L.P. Vidyaithi to 
make mention of the few in the glory 
of anthropologists, have rendered 
commendable service to the cause of 
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tribal apfiftmeut*. (p.14) Hie works 
ofD.N.MajumdarandG.S.Ghurye 
have not even been listed in the long 
BiUngnpIqr. 

Whereas a purposeful and ranch 
needed discussion either on indeb¬ 
tedness or on the tribal literature is 
either urn-ring or casually treated, 
such out of context details as 
geological formations of two dis¬ 
tricts of Adilabad and Warangal 
have been given. Needless to say 
that such details are not related even 
in the remotest way with the tribal 
indebtedness. 

Funded social researches are 
prepared on standard proforma, 
consisting of certain points, amongst 
these 'Overview of literature*, Objec¬ 
tives', Methodology, Coverage’ Time 
Bucjgpta# and *0051 Estimation’ are 
important The authors have wisely 
opted to drop the last two. The 
present work originally a U.G.C. re¬ 
search project has not shed its 
colour of a project report 

With alt its limitations this por¬ 
tion dealing with objectives and 
methodology is one of the best com¬ 
posed parts of the book. Hie objec¬ 
tives are well crystallized, the meth¬ 
odology and the selection of re¬ 
search universe are clear. The 
coverage of the study is reasonable. 
It is 'a model work for those who 
intend to prepare a research design 
for a funded research. Every well 
written work on social sciences im¬ 
bibes these points but normally 
reports rather than the books retain 
such sub-headings. 

The first chapter emerges to be a 
conglomerate of the details on tribal 
life, literature and the methodology. 

In chapter U, again divided in 
two Parts A & B, the authors have 
been careful in data collection as the 
data is of diverse nature. The 


presentation is scientific and com¬ 
pact. 

In the'Summing Up', salient fea¬ 
tures of the tribal population under 
study become dear. For instance 
86.90 percent of the tribal papula¬ 
tion is now engaged in agriculture as 
against a mere 138 percent in minor 
forest produce collection. 

The third chapter divided into 2 
parts deals with the ‘Magnitude’ and 
the 'Causes of Indebtedness’. The 
authors use 15 tables to represent 
the economic variables. Too much 
of statistics without adequate ex¬ 
planation has resulted in confusion 
and contradiction. 

The chapter starts with the find¬ 
ings of Ehvin Committee: ‘The bur¬ 
den of debt becomes heavy and 
unbearable and the tribal is com¬ 
mensurate with the source of in¬ 
come. The tribal borrower, therefore 
is born in debt, lives in debt and dies 
in debt’. (p57) 

i _ 

The authors seem to be over-con¬ 
vinced by the jargon of Elwin when 
they support his statement in the 
following extracts: 

The non tribal moneylenders 
offer him all kinds of credit 
liberally in order to take posses¬ 
sion of the movable and immov¬ 
able assets of tribais. (p-57) 

Our authors do not cite a single 
instance of grabbing of movable or 
immovable assets of any tribal house¬ 
hold While submitting numerous 
monetary details in tabular form they 
do not provide a table for such 
alienations. This is not possible 
under the existing laws. 

The tribais of Andhra do not 
seem to live in debt and die in debt’. 
The book provides contradictory 
evidences. Amongst all the loan 


takers only 22 families (5.62%) of 
the indebtors and merely 4.4% of 
the surveyed tribal households) 
were found to seek loan for repay¬ 
ments of old debts, which by any 
standard is an extremely small per¬ 
centage. 

Magnitude of Debt 

The dictionary meaning of 'Debt’ 
explains it as ‘money, goods, or ser¬ 
vice, owing, being under obligation 
to pay something’ and a debtor *is 
that one who owes money*. In this 
sense anybody who takes money or 
obligation is in the state of ‘inde¬ 
btedness*. But economists recog¬ 
nise a variety of debts and their com¬ 
ponents; these are ‘loans', ‘commit¬ 
ments’, grants, short term debt, etc. 

Even if a man or community is 
under the state of indebtedness it is 
not automatically plunged into the 
abyss of sufferings, in most cases 
especially in developing economies 
such loans are the tool of progress. 

However we leave this inade¬ 
quacy here. To examine the nature 
of tribal debt we for a while term 
these loans as ‘non-troubiesome’ 
and ‘troublesome’ loans. In the 
table given here ‘grants, soft loans 
and commitments’ are essentially 
oon-troublesome debts or borrow¬ 
ings. Such categories of loans are 
given here to examine the real mag¬ 
nitude of the indebtedness which is 
not as bad as k is portrayed. Even 
private money lending system is not 
that great a menace as it has been 
made out to be ‘firing cancer that 
has eaten into vitals of the economic 
life of the tribais'(Page 80). In fact 
the statistics produced in the book 
do not conform to the gloomy pic¬ 
ture. 
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The Data Rearranged 


% of Surveyed 
population 


Indebtedness 


Details 


100 % 


Borrowing 


11 % 


1. No of Surveyed households 504 

2. No of households with no debt 112 


3. No of households with debts 392 

Details of Borrowing Households Grants and (Soft 

loans, i &ii) 


112 

i) 

+ 

208 

u) 

320 

or 

64% 

iii) 

Debts 

127 

iv) 

25% 

V) 

36%| 



Interest Free Borrowing 

Borrowing from Banks, etc. 
(Rate of interest 18%) 


Borrowing from own tribal 
kiths and kins 
(Rate of interest 24%) 

Debts from Professional 127 
non tribal moneylenders 
(Rate oF interest 36%) 

Borrowing from mixed 
sources in terms of 57 
cash and grain 
(Rate of interest 48 to 100%) 


69 

lO'i 


32l 


i) Development 


ii) Development 
1208 

(Commitments;) 


iii) Mixed causes 


(Short term debt) 

iv) To meet expen 
ditures of festi¬ 
vals, etc. 

v) Luxury and for 
sowing 


The data provided in the book, 
if arranged in a manner showed 
above exhibit a mere one third sur¬ 
veyed population in troublesome 
debt The majority, however, falls in 
the ‘non troublesome’ debt category. 

Debts carrying nil interest, are ob¬ 
tained by the tribals, from ‘AWARE’ 
a voluntary organization. Debts 
from banks and cooperatives etc. 
arc also borrowing of this sort as this 
money lending facility has provisions 
of subsidies. Borrowing from tribals 
as per their customs is‘commitment’ 
type of debt as it is payable in a 
variety of ways. Thus 64% surveyed 
population should not be regarded 
as troubled due to indebtedness. 
The remaining one third population 
was indebted. These households 
(one fourth) had to pay 36% inler- 


est, which is high but not 
‘exorbitant’. 

Exorbitant Interest Rate 

11% of the surveyed population 
is reported to have suffered the 
‘exorbitant’ interest rate running 
from 48 to 100%, but even this high 
interest rate has its socio-cultural 
aspect. This high interest rate is 
paid only on two occasions as 
reported by the authors: 

(a) As repayment of * Conditional Debt* 

The conditional debt is taken by 
tribals from various sources (i.e. 
from tribal and non-tribal money 
lenders) at the sowing time. In fact 
this is in the form of the seed grain 
for sowing. There is an age old 
tradition amongst agrarian societies 


in IndUthat the firmer returns 
double or one and half times of the 
seed gram after the hugest. Our 
authors arc horrified at this unlaw¬ 
ful exploit at k» as they write: 

‘In this type of practice, exploita¬ 
tion rale will be high and the rate 
of interest is often exorbitant and 
unlawful*. 

(b) Borrowings for Social Functions 

In this small bracket of 11% deb¬ 
tors there is also asubsection of deb¬ 
tors^who borrow money at high interest 
rate during social functions. The 
authors wisely write about this: 

‘It is depressing to note that 26.40 
percent of the expenditure is in¬ 
curred on the above mentioned 
(marriages, funeral ceremonies, 
jatras, etc) unproductive items.* 

The authors have not separately 
calculated the‘social 1 and‘conditional 
debts. 

Identification of the Real Sufferers 
and Exploiters 

It has been presumed that the 
moneylenders who charge 36% in¬ 
terest are the real exploiters. As far 
as the landlords are concerned they 
are said to charge ‘between 18% to 
24% depending upon the relation¬ 
ship’ (p.66). If Lhese interest rates 
are comparable to the rates the non- 
tribals pay remains unknown. 

The authors do not pro\ ide the 
average incomes of people with dif¬ 
ferent size of land holding. Had 
they done so, the real effectiveness 
of indebtedness would have been 
crystal clear. We have to contend 
only with the average income 
(Rs. 5617.41) of households. This 
average at least crudely indicates 
that the landless labourers are not 
imperilled by indebtedness. Table 
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3.11 shows average debt on landless 
labourers is Rs. 132.90. In feet a 
very large percentage of indebted 
people have to pay very little. About 
one fourth of the total indebtors 
are in the debt range of Rs. 100 to 
Rs. 105 and another one fourth in 
the debt range of Rs. 500 to Rs. 510. 

Major tad ah t era 

Table 3.11 indicates that highly 
indebted households are those who 
possess 10 or more acres erf agricul¬ 
tural land. The average debt of this 
category of people is Rs. 3,493-03 
which is a petty amount considering 
their income. These households 
who are rich tribal fanners have bor¬ 
rowed money from AWARE and 
banks and they are not at a risk of 
losing moveable or immoveable 
property. 


High debt range is very small 
amongst tribals of the study area: 


Debt Rs. 5500 Rs.6000 Rs 7000 Rs 8000 
Rant* to to to to 

Rs. 5560 Rs 6070 Rs 7080 Re.8010 

No. of 02 

Howe 

holds 

05 

07 

02 

%of 00.51 

debtors to 

the total debtors 

0128 

01.79 

00.51 


There were only 07 households 
(01.79%) who took loan of 
Rs.* 10,000.00 or more. All these 
high debt range indebtors form 
about 4% of population of the high 
indebted households. 

This high bracket debt is in fact 
based on the average income of the 
entire surveyed population and not 
on the average income of richer 
tribals. However this debt which in¬ 


cludes non interest money and sub- 


ridtes also is spent on the following 
development works and items. 

Item 

Percent of 
total Debt 

1. Land Development 

8.93% 

2. Fertilizers 

10.02% 

3. Engine 

331% 

4. Crop loan 

9.43% 

5. Purchase erf Bulls 

5.50% 


About one third of the total debt 
is on development items. 


The Results 

The results of the study are really 
unforeseen as sizeable tribal house¬ 
holds are known to have switched 
towards better agricukural methods; 
for the first time in their long tradi¬ 
tion, they are known to use fer¬ 
tilizers, better seed, bullocks and 
power engines. They have now ir¬ 
rigated fields. The productivity has 
increased and so have the land hold¬ 
ings as the authors put in the table 

Generation Background of Land 
Holdings (in acre) 

Region Grand Father Respon- 
Faiher dent 

Khamman, 6721)0 2000.85 2421.70 

Warangal 

Mahboobnagar 

and Adilabad 

Districts 

If the grandfather's holdings arc 
100 then father’s holding has in¬ 
creased by 336% and respondent’s 
by 360% over his grandfather’s - a 
spectacular growth totally brushed 
aside by our learned authors. This 
growth is the result of implemcnta- 


tioftof tribal polices of Independent 
India. 

Chapter 4 entitled Conclusion 
and Suggestions submits as many as 
12 suggestions for the betterment of 
tribal people. The intention of the 
authors is noble and praiseworthy 
when they suggest to develop forest 
economy, horticulture, sericulture, 
irrigation wells, check dams, rehabi¬ 
litation of shifting agriculture etc. 
They have also suggested for the 
better efficacy of M.A.D.A by put¬ 
ting an l.A.S. officer for each 
M.A.DA pocket. This may be dif¬ 
ficult but the advice is sincere. 

The book needed a location map 
of the study area and few statistical 
diagrams would have given more 
graphic picture of the study. 

Our tribals are the poorest com¬ 
munities of the poor third world. 
Their primitive economy is far from 
satisfactory. The indebtedness is 
one of the reflections of their pover¬ 
ty. In the recent years tribals have 
attained more attention of the In¬ 
dian government and the Indian 
society which has pul these marginal 
people on the path of progress. The 
rate of progress is slow when com¬ 
pared to other societies but it is 
spectacular when ii is judged with 
their own social histories. The book 
is full of economic facts which are 
interesting and well researched. It 
is a nice piece of research throwing 
light on the achievement of the 
tribals. The book very rightly con¬ 
cludes that the ‘tribals will certainly 
join the mainstream of national life’. 

(p,88) 
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An Authoritative Work 

M.V. Pyiee* 


Glridhar Gomango. Constitutional Provisions for the Scheduled 
Castes and the Scheduled Tribes. Bombay, Himalaya Publishing 
House, 1992. Pp. 259. Rs. 175. 


The Constitution of India is uni¬ 
que in several respects. It is the 
longest and the most elaborate. It is 
also the most comprehensive. It in’ 
eludes provisions which hardly any 
otter Constitution has. The subject of 
this book deals with such provisions. 

India is a land of immense diver* 
sity. From a religious point of view 
Hinduism and Islam are the leading 
faiths. But there are considerable 
numbers of adherents of other rel- 
gions like Christianity, Sikhism, 
Buddhism and Jainism. Among the 
Hindus, who are traditionally divided 
into different castes, are a large 
number of the most backward sec¬ 
tions called the Scheduled Castes. 
There are also the tribal people who 
occupy certain isolated pockets in 
different parts of the country, al¬ 
most cut off from the rest of the 
people. Their total population is 
over 20 percent, and in absolute 
terms is quite large. 

A Constitution which proclaims 
that it stands for justice, equality and 
fraternity and which prohibits dis¬ 
crimination on grounds of race, 
religion, caste, sex or place of brith 
could not ignore special provisions 
being included in it to protect these 
backward classes. In fact, the Con¬ 
stitution has done it with meticulous 
care and made elaborate provisions 
for the advancement of these sec¬ 
tions of the community. Their so¬ 
cial, economic, political and 


•Director General, Asian Institute of 
Development and Entrepreneurship, 
Cochin and Former Vice-Chancellor, 
University of Cochin. 


educational progress has been a 
great concern of the Constitution- 
makers and this can be seen from 
the large variety of provisions made 
in the Constitution.' This book 
provides a comprehensive treat¬ 
ment of those provisions with a criti¬ 
cal analysis of the important special 
provisions and contains very useful, 
up to date information on (hem. 

The book is divided into three 
Parts. Part I gives an analysis of the 
important constitutional provisions. 
Part II brings together at one place 
provisions lying scattered in dif¬ 
ferent chapters of the Constitution 
dealing with (i) the Scheduled Cas¬ 
tes, and (ii) the Scheduled Tribes. 
Part III includes Acts, Notifications, 
Orders, etc. dealing with scheduled 
castes and tribes. There are in addi¬ 
tion six Appendices which contain 


Kudos to Professor Ramcsh K. 
Srivastava for his article "Need for 
Cross Breeding in Indian Univer¬ 
sities" published in your esteemed 
journal, University News dated 1st 
February 1993. Your readers may 
be happy to know that most of his 
ideas regarding recruitment of lec¬ 
turers are being implemented by our 
college. I wonder why the UCC 
does not enforce its own rules 
regarding recruitment and promo¬ 
tion since there are no financial im- 


valuable information an statcwisc 
details regarding different aspects 
dealing, with the welfare of 
scheduled castes and tribes. 

* 

The author has taken great care 
to collect all relevant pieces of infor¬ 
mation regarding scheduled castes 
and tribes and bring them together 
in this volume. As such it is a very 
valuable work of reference. In fact, 
this is the first time that such a work 
has been undertaken in the country. 

The privileged position that the 
author holds as a Minister {Mini¬ 
ster of State, Government of India) 
seems to have helped him to collect 
all the relevant material without the 
usual difficulty which anyone else 
would have encountered in gather¬ 
ing it. The result is that we have now 
an authoritative work which can be 
confidently used for reference pur¬ 
poses by all those interested in the 
subject, such as administrators, 
politicians, social workers, students 
and the general public. 

The printing and production of 
the book are of high standard, al¬ 
though the price is somewhat on the 
high side. 


plications in such implementation. 
On the contrary, it may result in 
some savings and great improve¬ 
ment in efficiency and morale of all 
concerned. 


S. Kumar 
Principal 

Narmada College of Science, 
Technology and Commerce, 
Zadeshwar, 
Bharuch (Gujarat)-392011. 
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AH*t ofbmrch Scholars registered for Doctoral Degrees la Indian Universities 



1. Aattiimar.CV. CMfan ndtnhi iii^Iih ttowy. Kerala. Dr 
V Sithyhtom a, Pro#, Department of Mathematic*. University of 
Kerala, Kaiiavanonu 

2. Boon, & Save p r o Wimy In al|tbn conawcM wUh ring 
theory. Krrale, Dr M I Jwnah, Reader, Department of Mathe¬ 
matics, Univeisity of Kenla, Kariavanoo. 

3. Dak, Tutor Kant. A study at mnt approximation 
pcoMema by Faurtar erp anu tow. Vtfcram. Dr Astound Pathak, 
Lecturer, School of Studies in Mathematics. Vikram University, 
Ujjain. 

4. Manju, B R. Tto structure af certain classes of Knl^nwpi 
I ha ta i fa a ln lh a fdlaB oftennalla ng aa grr . Kerala. Dr A R Raja n. 
Reader, Department of Mathematics, University of Kerala, Kanavat • 
tom. 

5. Singh, So raj. A coo t ! S u dan a# Fearter series and allied 
■oks. Viumm. Dr Pram Chandra, Prof, School of Studies m Math* 
emetics, Vtkram UftHmrahy, Ujjain 

Physics 

1. Bhatt, Ravi Study of n m t h a uf stales in solids. Vikram. 
Dr BDShnvasta. Pnof, School of Studies in Physics, Vikram Univer¬ 
sity, Ujjain. 


1 Nair, Arab 111 P. I-Navel appttmttana of ekctPS'Ovgenk 
chemistry In aiganlr qisthnh, Il*Syidh«*ta of novel helerocycles 
as Insert control agents. Kerala. Dr G V tor, Deputy Director, 
Regional Research Laborat o ry, Thiruvananthapurain aod Dr C P 
Joshua, Prof, Departmeat of Chemist ly, University of Kerala, 
Thiruvananthapurain. 

Z Noamuddin. B io c h em i ca l atodkaaa nbrsncctln. Delhi. Dr 
Ramcsh Quodn, Department of Chemistry, University of Delhi, 
Delhi. 

L Maaoj Kumar. Pnelupownl and management studies on 

M P. Vikram. Dr Pramendra Dev, Reader, P-2fll, Vikram Univer¬ 
sity Campus, Ujjain. 

2. Shaft E. Controls aeul ptucaaaea In the formation of cor- 
ikrltf turning TTMlspslHrr of Retain Starts with particular refer¬ 
ence to toe mi mini ns In Trivandrum and QuUoa Districts. 
Kerala. Dr RKriiluianath, Reader, Department of Geology, Univer¬ 
sity of Kerala, Kariavattom. 

3. Sngatha, V V. H yd i agsufa gy of partaof Ncyyar river has in 
Kerala. Dr V Narayanan Nair, Reader, Department of Geology, 
Umvcnity of Kerala, Kanavattom. 

4. Sur^G. Chorarteffcatlsa of mnrtne days mat their role In 
the apt aha of heavy metals Kerala. Dr M Labthambika, Head, 
Clays and Mineral Unit, Reponal Research Laboratory. Thinivaiun- 
thapursmandDrCSP Iyer, Head, Department of Oceeaa Develop* 
mem Umt,Rcg>oaat Research Laboratory, Thiruvananthapurun. 


1. Gupta, Ajayfcumar. An expert system for fault dfagnoah of 
Inertial gnlidsnrs ayatim Kerala. Dr A K Pujan, Director, Com¬ 
puter Centra, University of Kerala, Thnwananthapuram 


2. Renukakmnan, J. RrllrbDUy of metaBc framed structures. 
Kerala. Dr KVVatorajan, Prof, Department of CSvfl Bap ne e nn^ 
College of Engneeiuig, Tbtruvunaiithapuiam. 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


1. Gopinath, Lakshmi. Shady af mitochondrial system of IDarial 
parasites. Kenla. Dr RKaleysa Raj, Departmeat of Btochemistiy. 
Univcisity of Kerala, Kanavattom. 

Botaqy 

L Mittal. Decpika. blatransformaHoMaafaOataxIns. 

Delhi DrVed Pal Singh, Department of Botany, University of Delhi, 
Delhi. 

2. Srrvnstava, Nalini. Stru ct ur e and drvetopnmil of somatic 
embryos la some umbe til ferae. Delhi. Prof NNBhandan and Dr 
S S Bhojwim, Department of Botany, Univcisity of Delhi. Delhi. 

Medical Sciences 

1. Vaifccy, Joyamma. Effort of certain herbal drugs m as* 
tUUhlatte In expertmentad uroBthtasb. Kerala. DrNJaysnituBai, 
Prof, Department of Bmcfaemistfy, Medical College, Thiruvanan- 
thapuram. 
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1. AfunLAnUKHMi. ftatudj rf>iitii|Hfninialaii ami 
p—Mflg rMm «f petal kMataM. Bundelkhand. Dr P N 
Sknvaitra, Reader, Department of Mathematics rad Statistics, 
Bundelkhand Unhras^AmL 

2. Baiuab, Mukut Ql Th e r mal Wwtaij Ipr In third aider 
■sI*l Dampit. ftef G C Sanaa, Depaitmeat of Mathematics, 
Dftmigafh Unevcmity, Dibrugaih. 

3. Chandrasekhar Reddy, K. XLAB: The cognitive architecture 
tor intelligent action. Hyderabad. Prof PG Reddy and Prof B E 
Prasad. 

4. Dev, Navfcant. Sent problems on the *ritr of cumtfeve 
•f function by special classes of positive linear operator*, 
fih as klas. Dr S P Singh, Head, Department of Mathematics, Gum 
Ghastdas VsshwavidyalBya, Bilaspur. 

5. Dhobte, AshokkumarR. CommutotMty of non cm m bsUHw 
■H ciatln rtnp nod He generalisations. Nagpur. Dr R D Gin. 
Department of Mathematics, Nagpur University, Nagpur. 

6. Geetha, S. StrnHes eat fbzzy topological semlgmapa and 
related areas. CUST. DrTThnvikranun, Director, School of Math¬ 
ematical Sciences, Cochin University of Science and Technology, 
Kochi. 

7. Han Mohan. Some stability problems hi hy dr ody na mics and 
hydro magnetic* with reference to thermal rod IhennohaHnc con* 
vecUon. HP 

& Lola, Archana. A study of mixed boundary vahw p r obl ems 
in potentiation Involving special fanctloiis as kernels of daal end 
multiple Integrals. Bundelkhand Dr P N Startvastava, Reader, 
Department of Mathematics and Statistics, Bundelkhand University, 
Jhansi 

9 Madhusudhaa, A. Analysis of ecological modeb Involving 
time delay*. Osmaiua. 

10 Mtsra, Snehalata. Biometry-Biometrical studies an the 
population development of the key pesta la rice. Berhampur Dr G 
Mohraty, Reader, School of Mathematical Sciences, Sambalpur 
University, Jyoh Vihar, Burta 

11 Mufchopadhyay, Mmakxhi On some problems related to 
elliptic cracks and punches. Calcutta. 

12. Nigam, Sarvcsh. Study of some aspects of flows of vlacoelas* 
He fluid tat tubes. Bundelkhand Dr S C Chatuncdi. Principal, J N 
K College, Baada. 

13 Prabhakar Reddy, K. Some problems In fluid mechanics. 
Kakatrya. Prof N Ch Pnttabi Rama Charyulu. Department of Math¬ 
ematics and Humanities, Regional Engineering College, Warangal 

14 Ratzada, Samir Kumar A study of unified presentations of 
qwclal functions of mathematical physics and their use In statis¬ 
tical anllMundary value problems. Bundelkhand DrPNShrtvas- 
tava, Reader, Department of Mathematics and Statistics, 
Bundelkhand University, Jhansi. 

IS. Samal, Sapan Kumar Some problems of elaslodymunlcs. 
ISM. Dr B K Rajhans, Asstt Prof, Department of Applied Mathe¬ 
matics, Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad 


sets of piljniimhk Mrklad with riamlral yljiiMahh Bun- 
delkhaad. Dr PNStamssUve, Reader, Department of Mathematics 
and Statistics, Bundelkhand University. Jhansi. 

17. Shrivaatava. KMmc Kumar. Numerical alaralslliin of 

VKSiaih, 1TE, Lucknow. ^ 

IS. Sandara Rao, M J. A atady of operator a mi amtrtt eqaa- 
(has Osman ia. 

19. Uma, G A framework far mad eIRng and analysis of db* 
mb sled inaeffigenl qituns Hyderabad. Prof PG Reddy and Prof 
BE Prasad. 

Statistics 

1 Chattopadbyay, Athtya. Some costributiona to (he study of 
IHc distributions Calcutta. 

2. Krishna, D. Study on the application, mage and romparhm 
of aame mu lt iv aria te st a ti stical t r rh nftqa re . Osmanm. 

3. Nandi, Shyama Noyan. Economics design of control charts. 
Baroda 

4 Singh, Arun Kumar Estimation af petlntlan mean abg 
a u xMH aiyI n to ra is l lo n tasamplelomys ISM OrLNUpadhyay. 

m, g 

1. Ashok Kumar Cal B»ent ion offlsslon track dating systemand 
Its application la geo the raw chronometry of a part of NW- 
llimalayu In Zawskar and Himnchal Pradcah. Kunikshctra 

2 Bandyopadhyay, Narayan. Finite temperature quantum field 
theories in Rot and Rotaertson-Walher spuce-tUnes. Calcutta. 

3. Basumallik, Bneswar. Investigation of some classical and 
quantum IntegraMe systems through Yang-Baxter equation. Cal¬ 
cutta. 

4. Charles, J Benct. Studies on growth and characterisation of 
sodium flMoroantlnuHiute*. Anna 

3 Chart opadhyay, Silabhadm A study of role of (locinations 
and time corretslion In damped he a vy Ion collision*. Calcutla 

6 Das, Asish Kumar Acoustical behaviour of aame BquM 
systems. [SM Prof B L Jha. Head, Department of Applied Physics, 
Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad 

7 Datta, Mamsha. Study of electrical properties of am orphous 
materials. Calcutta. 

8. Gupta. Ram Kumar Some studies an bipolar Junction tran¬ 
sistor. field effect transistor and metaloxlde semiconductor Held 
effect transistorsal high frequencies. Durgewati. Dr VK Parsleys, 
Department of Physics. Rani Durgawati Vishwavidyalaya. Jabalpur 

9. Ilaqntder Singh Perturbed angular correlation and decay 
studies with some odd-a nuclei. Punjabi Prof H S Sahota. Depart¬ 
ment of Physics. Punjabi University, Patiala 

10 Koshal, Rajesh Kumar. Materials analysb using X-ray 
fluorescence technique employing alpha Induced wlnduwlea X-ray 
SI (LI) detector system. Kunikshctra. 
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11. Mttbew, Bofey. «IHh an l o n a ep h arlc BcbtfiflalWm. 
SHMktn. Dr K N Iyer, Prof, Department of Physics, Saurashtra 
Univenttr.R^koi. 

12. MmUdhuvlC Gran* af Ugh Tc (2223) phase in BSCCO 
a apn i n rtie rtfl wtmam and b ftii a n af Pb, dp. CalPbCM aad 
CaJCnQl Onuk 


n. 


14. 
cutu. 

15. 


Cal* 


Cal¬ 


cutta. 

16. 


17. R^pvt, ReMka 


Prof Dccpak Kumar, Head, School of Physical 
Nehru Uofeenity, Near DeflaL 

18. Rama Chary, C Lattice dynamics af 


JNU. 
i hartal 


19. Royctaadhtin. Raianfama. PhatiiuAhvlalhMiiM 

20. Saini, Ghaa Shyian Singh. Rmaaact Raman studies m 
phata* wIM i a af aaaac purp h y rtn a and antalhiparplijilm 

NEHU. Dr A L Vcnoa, Department of Physics, Nocth-Esttern Hid 
Untvumty, Shillong. 

bantouaani r earth Uy af Rapt hhuanth crystala. Samarium. Dr 

B 5 Shah, Plot. Department of Physics, Saurashtra University, Raj* 
hot. 


24. Sufctmnraaune, Kt*a Fhttalkw In type-H anpercon- 
dactaw and rel ated p n i h am, Hyderabad- Prof K N Shrivaoava, 
School of Physics, University of Hyderabad, Hyderabad. 

25. Subramanaa.R. ffliiitinal Th^iinihi if mini Bills rf llja ill 
capper (ID rwidrm aatag ESK. tla rt ra a lc and 1R apactial lich* 

26 Thakur, DtptiBaU- gtndleaan phata ca n da rllf prop e rties 
af aaaac 11*VI com p a a nda, Ranihankar. Dr Shashi Bhushaa, 
Reader, School of Studies ia rhymes, Pt RamshankarShoUa Univer¬ 
sity, Raipur. 

27. Vmvanath, R N- %nlhwli and study of taafr b d cnani chal- 
*~i rnl d r am t hjtfi Tr a ap areanda c U n g wr hV raaipn a nd i Madras. 
Chemistry 

1. Apra wa l, Dh ruv Kumar, ^p i il a i h af ch e l ates and study af 
Molnglral ailhhj of earn* —nharlorlaatatk^mta. Bunddkhand. 
DrRCSaaeaa. 

2. Asrasthi, Atok. Mir hanteUr studies WRa (111) and to (Up 
catalysed a nlrt n H e b of Majesty nctha eecnpound by Ca (II) 
comptem. BmuMMiiad. Dr RKShukla, Atom College, Atarra 

1 BetajLR. Nan pdyaWnma pwfwiir Polyene rliatkmof 
♦methyl yinhw 1 by Tlegler-Natte catalysts. Madras. 


Inlsnat Sauraahtn. Dr (S<M) H H Parckh, Reader. Departmental 
Chcmiatiy, Saunshtn Unhersity, Rajkot. 

5. Baau, Pncenjit. fftinllra na nilaral pieitarti ■ndhatneijiBr 
c a mp aa m da. Calcutta. 

6. Bui, G A. S l adha an natural and synthetic drays. 
Sauraahtn. Dr A R Patikh, Prof and Head, Dc p art a aeat of 
bhcnistiy, Saunshtn University, Rajkot 

7. Bhaakan Rao, N. Talal aynthiah af tb. cyrladapri papOdea, 
Jaspamlde and pMidkincMdc » D. Oaaaam. 

8. Bhuyan.lakshiPraaad. SanaMsdantaHawdlpllina 
Hpid and Oaroaor b> tea and lea nunbdnfai Dimpth DrP 
K Mabuua. Department of Biochmnkuy.TarUai Experimental Sta- 
tloa, Onaamam. 

9. Chandrasekhar Reddy, A. Theavetlcnl studies af or* 


■laMl Mn^bb---*- ——-R it -a ■ a 

HMwwwniiMpMMiaiivMNqpRn ttjwiDM* rtm 
EDJcmmis, Reader. School of Chcu an iy,Ua«wsity of H y d e ra bad, 
Hyderabad. 



11. Choudhuy, Mine. Systbctta 
vitfablgbi 


of 

Ddmipaih. DrP 


Chcmiatiy, Dibragaih University, Dknpnh. 

12. Dash, Sasmita Thenaal asunaRap and Ih utu al d e ca ni , 
pe et ia n af tnu dla h d h. w ipa a l r mM»- Chficut DrSMKNair, 
Department of Chemistiy, University of Crtkut, CaKcut. 

af reactivity of h(«qfhai) at pjiMlm onyksn af nsUnntaar, 
rbodiam and Uhw. NEHU. Dr S Goaani, Department of 
Chcmimy. North-Eastern Hill University, Stufloog, 

14. Dcshnukh, Sujata Shishupal CyrMratlwa nartkaa. Nap- 
pur. Dr(ku) Shubhre Baacijcc. Department of Hniuntry, Ineritutc 
of Science, Nagpur. 

15. De v asagsynng, A New raetes to metal carheoyl Rspate 
Invollgalkiis an the synthesis and icndMlka at metal embody* 
con tabuing imtilautil bond. Hyderabad. Dr M Fedasamy, 
Reader, School of Chemistiy, University of Hyderabad, Hyderabad. 

16. Doifodc, Shantla Keshaono. Sy n t lnsla af nM rapsa / u y pra 
keteracyclea: Study af aaranas, aaeane dibromldea, ■•rut 
epaaddea and patemaOntn Amiavati. Dr B J Gblya, Reader, 
Depanment of Oiganir Qtemistiy. limituie ol Science. Nagpur and 
Dr A G Doshi. Lecturer, Depanment of Chemistry, Vidya Bham 
Mahavidyalaya, Anuavati. 

17. Gavane, Chandrakam Panditno. A search Car org an s aal> 
phnr h thw ty tltt na pottnthBy netlaa tera p nan J a . Msialhaada. 
Dr D B Ingle, Prof and Head, Department of Chemistiy, Mbiathwada 
University, Auiangabad, 

18. Ghosh, Ramdas. Studies on hydrapa^eayien find aRa. 
ISM. Dr D Chubs. Amt Prof. Department of Applied Chemistiy, 
Indian School of Mines. Oban bod. 

19. GiqMi, Anita. Cbendcal contral hr knprorliiy apnllklli 
and eelcctiilly In Uw analysis of aafpharaad nUrupen coatnbrihp 
aqpuak onmpaonda and d r ags . DurgreatL Dr A Shrivastsva, 
Department of CbematTyJkiii Duipnati Msl nraw dyalaya, Jabal¬ 
pur. 
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37. Ravi Kumar, Y. 


20. Han Babu, Bodeputh. flwmlral InwillgoHmw on mnrinc 

21. Jaim'Amritanafau C Biochemical studies on the roots of 
Algernons nundcana. Magadh. 

22 Joined Ahmad. Thin layer chromatography of loMgonk 
loro on hydr o — sa l diin formic odd aw t iia . AMU. ProfMoham- 
mad Ajmai. 

23l Jatav, Siyaram. Stndica on some aspects of adsorption: Umo 
and Pila nhcls as dmkahi Bundelkhand. Dr PC Singhat, Bipin 
Bihan College, Jhaui. 

i 

24. Jiledar Singh. Chemistry of mixed phthalales sucdnelns, 
their syn t h esi s and colours. Bundelkhand. Dr I M Beg, D A V 
College, Urai 

25. Joseph, Roychen. Studies of adsorption of polymers and 
co p oft me r s on mild w h ets Baroda. 

26. Joshi. Shobha. Studies on quantitative si rad are activity 
relationship. Devi Ahilya Dr P V Khanlcar, Deportment of 
Chemisify, Devi Ahilya Vuhwavidyalaya, Indore 

27. Khanna, Manjultba. Studies on the mechanism oDaydrotytk 
reactions of hydraxamk adds. Ravishankar DrS G Tendon. Prof 
and Head, School of Studies in Chemistry, Pt Ravishankar Shukla 
University, Raipur. 

28. Limaye, Neelima Mifand. Recovery of voluble melal Ions 
from aqneons solutions using an Ion exchanger containing loaded 
c beta tins molecules. Nagpur. Dr G S Natarajan, Reader, Depart- 
meat of Applied Physical Chemistry, Laxmmarayan Institute afTerfi- 
nologjr. Nagpur Untvemty, Nagpur 

29. Munkar, Prathama S Synthesis of some biologically active 
compounds. Os mama 

30 Mishin, Sushanta Kumar Studies on micelle catalysed redox 
processes. Berhampur. Prof G P Pamgrahy. Department of 
Chemistry, Berhampur University, Berhampur 

31. Nagpurfcar, Arti Sunil. Studies on gronulnted active led 
carbon containing adsorbed 8-hydroxyqutnollne • 5- sulphonlc acid 
In the recovery of zftnc Ions from aqueous solutions. Nagpur DrG 
S Natrajan, Reader, Department of Allied Physical Chcmistiy, 
Laxminarayana Institute of Technology, Nagpur. 

32 Panda, Sujata Zinc and cadmium substitution In (he cal¬ 
cium hydroxytepallfes. Sambalpur Dr P N Patel, Reader, Depart¬ 
ment of Chemistiy, Govt College, Rourkela. 

33. Paul, Kalyan Kumar Some studies on the characterisation 
and bcueflciaflen of low grade kyanltc from Lapsa Buru, 
Slnghbhum. BHmr. ISM DrPK Gangopadhyay, Central Coalfields 
Limned, Calcutta 

34 Pckalc, Waman Knshnarao Studies on effects of dissolved 
gases, mineral adds and some Inorganic sails on temperature of 
maximum density of water. Nagpur Dr MVKaulgud. Department 
of Chemistry, Nagpur University, Nagpur. 

35 J*onnusamy, M. Studies on synthesis and characterisation 
oldl-cthyldlalkoxy and tetrx-alkoxysibnes. Anna. 

36. Qidwai, Stiahla Nusrat Coordination chemlslty of electron 
rich n l trog t n/phocphorus containing organic moieties with trausl- 
Uon metals. AMU Dr Zafar Ahmad Siddiqi, Reader, Department 
of Chemisuy, Aligarh Muslim University, Aligarh 


38. Rizvi, AH Athar. Stadias oft 
petroleam erodes of Assam. Dibnigarh. Prof l Haque, Department 


of Chemistiy. Dibrugsrh University. Dibnigarh and Dr J N Barua, 
Emeritus Scientist. Atom Agricultural University, Joriiat. 


39. Roychowdhun, Amal Kumar. Chemica l synthesis aftMunte 
adds and study of their phpsl e s cham l csl proy ertha . Calcutta 


40. Sahu, Sabita Kuman. Mr rhanh—i of pvimririe rtndlsni! A 
kinctk shady. Berhampur Dr RS Panda, Reader, Department of 
Chemistiy, Viknmdev College, Jeypora, Orissa. 

41. Sankaranarayanan, T S N Studies an the Inflnencc of deter¬ 
ge ot type amines and their dUh lo car ba m al es on line phosphate 
coaflnp on mttd steeL Madras. 

42. Saifcar, Asamanjs. Separation of hearvy metals. N^U. 

43 Saxena, Punt Synthesis and structural studies af some 
mixed ligand* nllrosy! com plexes of first row transition metals* 
chromlam and Iron. Bundelkhand Dr R C Maetya. Department 
of Chemistiy. Rani Durgtrwati Vi*hw»vidyal*yi. Jabalpur 

44 Shanmugasundaram. S. Studies In alkaloid cbembtiy. 
Madras. 

45. Shaima, Anil Kumar. Thermodynamic and transport 
slndlcs of some solutions liwoMng mannitol and glymroL HP. 


46 Shnnivas Rao, R. Kinetic and mechanism of red ox proce t - 
ses Involving Rn (III) as catalyst. Bundelkhand, Dr R K Shvlda, 
Atarra College. Alarm. 

47 Shiuafcumar, B. Synthesis end Bqultf crystalline behaviour 
of some chiral aromatic compounds. Bangalore. DrBKSadashiva, 
Liquid Crystal Laboratory. Raman Research Institute. Bangalore 

48 Singh. Hanshankar Studies on mixed ligand N-aiyl com* 
pleies of MNCh Electronic cnnAguratlon. Bundelkhand, Dr R K 
Shukla. Atarra College, Aum. 

49 Singh, Lauhram Nandababu Thcrmochemktiy of some 
metal complexes. Manipur. Dr S Mitra, Assoc Prof, Department of 
Chemistiy. Manipur University. Imphal 

50. Singh, Satyendra Pal Dipolar cydoadditlon reaction In 
organic synthesis. Dibnigarh. Dr J S Sandhu, Head, Department of 
Drugs and Pharmaceutical Chemistry, Regional Research 
Laboratory, Jorhat and Dr S R Sen, Reader, Department of 
Chemistiy. Dibnigarh University, Dibnigarh. 

51. Smgh, Thokchom Raghumam Studies on surfactant 
mediated chemical re a c t tons and applicability of a u yme catalysis 
models. Manipur Dr S K Srtvastava, Department of Chemistry, 
Manipur University, Imphal 

52. Somanalhan, N PhysicoHchcmkal studies on casein films. 
Madias 

53 Snnivas. Bhamidi Homo and hetero diimcknr transition 
metal complexes: Synthesis, spectral, magnetic, electrochemical 
and catalytic Invest Igaliore. Hyderabad. Prof PS Zacharias, School 
of Chemistry, University of Hyderabad, Hyderabad. 

54 Subramamen, V S, Studies on the preparation and applica¬ 
tions of metal-oxide Impregnated tIUca-alumina catalysts. Anna. 

55 Sukutnar. E Studies on the chemistry and bio logica l ac¬ 
tivities of plant products. Madras 
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56. Taint. Smgata. Studies on blih|kil activity of «f>u» 

n i l llrir cnaipl e v a ttn a tbmdwMa. Calcutta. 

57. Thambidufai, & A study mi the chemical modifications or 

Uu rk a girr" -^—| -“— ]-r Ann. 

58. Udsjn Bhadrar, M Chasuical ronatHarnls of Codcfync 
oduietiLAad DDQ odtdw iWqf i i ^ w oifl mfywio. 
Nagarjuna. 

59. Varkey, George. Quhu cfc a racfc ris e tlon and corrosion 
InhBiHton of mild atari, by certain enl ft tottq in add medium. 
Delhi 

60. Vgayalefcahmi, V. Synthesis, characterisation and cralua- 
lion of novel netylk mouomera and Ihrir polymers. Osmama. 
Earth Sel l area 

1. Abduhahtm. Geology, mineralo g y and amlrria of aalphlde 
minerallaotlnn In the Kalyodl Copper Mine, IIair an District, Kar- 
do taka Stale, India and their bearing on fa tun exploration for 
concealed ore exlenriaa. Gulbarga Prof NRamana Rao, Depart¬ 
ment of Geology, Osmama University, Hyderabad 

2 Chakiabaiti, Narayan ChamLra. Coallfkation 1 rends in In¬ 
dian coala. ISM. Prof D Chandra. Department of Elect ionics and 
Instrumentation, Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad and DrN D 
Mitra, Geological Survey of India, Calcutta 

3 Dutta, Amdieswar Trace element geochemistry of coal and 

aedlmento of RanlgonJ Cool field and Us rilecls on the 
environment ISM Prof D Chandra, Department of Electronics 
and Instrumentation, Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad 

4. Kapley, Ramakam Dtnkar Petrography and petrochemistry 
ordyke swarm In Garchtroll District, Maharashtra. Nagpur DrN 
K Moltabcy, Reader and Head, Department of Geology, Nagpur 
University, Nagpur 

5 Krishna Reddy, K. Studies on the alkaline and associated 
rocks of Uppolapadn, Prakaaam District, A P. Osmama 

6. Moilia, Ajoy Kumar Btoatratlgraphy study of stromatoiiics 
and mkrotossJIs from the protcrozok ChhatUsgarh Basin, M P. 
India. ISM Prof D Chandra, Department of Electronics and In- 
stumcntation, Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad and Dr D P Dhoun- 
dtal, Geological Survey of India, Calcutta 

7 Pal, Dalun Kumar. Magma genesis in the mantle and 
precambrian crustal evolution. D Sc Calcutta 

8. Ramachandran, K K. Texture, composition and provenance 

of Innershetf sediments between Narakkal and Purakkad, Kerala 
with reference to the formation of Mud Banks. CL’ ST Dr 

PScralathan, Lecturer. School of Manne Sciences, Cochin University 
of Science and Technology. Kochi. 

9. Sharma, Mithilesh. Revision of the systematica of 
rhynchendlld bracblopods from the marine Jurassic formations of 
imnslbanu ISM. Dr D N Ghosh, Assoc Prof, Department of Ap¬ 
plied Geology, Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad 

IQ. Sharma, Vijay Kumar. Petrological and geochemical study 
of Kal Nala granite, South East of Thathri Doda District Jammu 
Himalaya. Jammu Dr B L Dhar, Reader. Department of Geology, 


University of Jammu, Jammu and Dr Y P Gupta, Render, Depart¬ 
ment of Geology, University of Jamnui, Jemma. 

11. Sivaji, Chadaiam. Mapping of Ike cr a ni a l dkeenfftangka 
over the Central Indian re gi o n from g ra v ity Held data. ISM. DrB 
NPAgtnwaL, Amt Prof, Department of Applied Geophysics, Iadan 
School of Mines, Dhanbad. 

12. Snmannaiayana, Tummala. Some ogro cl i m ati c t t a diea of 
Madhya Pradesh, India. Andhra. 

13. Thakkar, Brijlal Odhavaji. Environmental geology and 
resource development with reference to area around BaBarshah, 
Cbandrapnr District, Maharashtra. Nagpur Dr Y G Dekale, Ex- 
Head, Department of Geology, Nagpur University, Nagpur and Dr 
N K Mohabey, Reader and Head, Department of Geology, Nagpur 
University, Nagpur 

Engineering 8l Technology 

1. Abdulla Jabar Hussain Thermal effects In non-etnmlar 
bearings. HT Delhi. Prof S Biswas, Industrial Tnbology, Machine 
Dynamics and Maintenance Engineering Centre, Indian Institnteof 
Technology, New Delhi and Dr K Athre, Department of Mechanical 
Engineering, Indian Institute of Technology, New Delhi 

2. Afshar, Nasser Rostam Flow post spillway aerators. 
Roorkee 

3. Afshan, Houshang. Longitudinal diversion In meandering 
channels. Roorkee 

4 Baqi, Abdul. The study of prestressed masonry flexural 
elements. Roorkee 

5. Chaudhuri, Sibabrata. A portable thermal diffusion cloud 
nucleus counter. Calcutta 

6 Dcbgupta, Ajaykumar Studies of atmospheric water vapour 
content and rain attenuation over Calcutta from radiometric meas¬ 
urements at 22.235 GHZ. Calcutta 

7 Gupta. Akhiiesh. Investigation of pool boiling heat transfer 
from tube bundles in cross-flow. Roorkee 

B Muqtadar. Syed Abdul. Development and characterization 
of ceria-stabilized zircon las and study of their physico-chemical 
behaviour. Osmama 

9 Nasipun. Rita. Some studies on high magnesium Portland 
cement Calcutta 

10 Pumachandra Rao, V Studies Into the application of micro¬ 
processors to control of railway signalling. Anna. 

11 Sen, Arun Chandra. Studies on Interactions of electromag¬ 
netic waves In the ionosphere. Calcutta. 

1Z Singh. SK. Studies of heat transfer during condensation ef 
steam on an array of horizontal low integral-fin tubes. Roorkee 

13. Som, Pranab Kumar Studies of vinyl polymerization by 
some internal kelolmlno compounds as Initiator. Calcutta 

14 Snvastava, S P. Design and performance Investigations on 
static converter fed synchronous motor drive. Roorkee 

15 Yasboda, KP Chemical changes during the salt curing of 
mackerel. Mysore. Dr S V Suiyanarayana Rao. 
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ADMISSION NOTICE 

ALIYAVAR JUNG NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE HEARING HANDICAPPED 
K.C. Marg, Baadra Reclamation, Baadra (West), Bombay-400050 

An Autonomous mcdhman of tke Ministry ofWelfare, Govt, of India, invite* applications foradmiasioa to the foflowiag coumea commencing 
from June 1993. 

1) RSc. (Audiology ft Speech Re h e W I HI ton) Three Yeen ftfSUMd to Bombay University and conducted at AYJMHH, Bombey. 
EWgWHty : Pesced Utbdare examination under 10 + 2 fystem or equivalent examination with English, my other modem Indian language, 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology and any other subject. 

B.Sc (Hea ri ng. L a ng uag e ft Speech): Three Yenta affiliated lo Osmania University end conducted at Hyderabad. 

EllfBkllity: Passed 12th elass examination under 10 + 2 system or equivalent with Physio, Chemistry. Biology or Physics, Chemistry, Maths. 
Proposed to start at Delhi and Calcutta subject to approval of local universities. 

EHgfbllfty: Passed 12th dare examination under 10 + 2 system or equivalent with PCB or PCM subjects. 

(For Oscnaaia University course entrance test will be held.) 

u) ILEd. (Dee!) at Be they; ILEd. (HH) at Calcutta and B.SpL Ed, at Hydcvabed; One Year programme under affiliation to Universities 
of Bombay, Calcutta and Osmama respectively, 

EUgiblUty i Degree n any discipline 

(For Osmama University course entrance test will be held) 

ui) Diploma in Communkation Disorders (DCD): One Year Programme conducted at Delhi. 

EUgtbfllly: Passed 12th dass examination under 10 + 2 system or equivalent with science subjects. 

iv) Diplomu In EducuUon of Hearing Impaired (H.L): One year conducted at New Delhi. Calcutta. Hyderabad. Valakom. Allahabad 
(subject to continuation), Bhubaneshwar, Bangalore, Madras, Indore and Shillong (Proposed) 

Eligibility * Passed 12th class examination under 10 + 2 system or equivalent m any discipline 

v) M.Sc. (Audiology A Speech Rehabilitation) : Two Years under affiliation to University of Bombay at NIHH subject to clearance Of 
University 

Eligibility: B.Sc. in Audiology and Speech Therapy or equivalent examination 

in) M.Ed. (ILL): One year under affiliation to Bombay University at NIHH Bombay subject to clearance from University. 

Eligibility: At least Ilnd dass in B.Ed. (Deaf) or ILEd with D Ed. (Deaf) with 2 years experience in teaching the deaf. Age not exceeding 
40 years. 

Pfospectusand prescribed application form can be obtained from Academic CcIL AYJN1II1L Bombay at the above address by post or in 
person on payment of 8s 30f- by crossed Demand Draft only (Rs 21V* In case of SC/ST on production of certificate from competent 
authority) drawn in favour ofTHE DIRECTOR, AYJNIIlir payable at Borhbny and a self addressed envelope (ifrequcsted by post) of the 
size 23 cms. x 16 cms. with postage stamp of Rs. 7/- affixed thereon To obtain application form m person contact Academic Cell on any 
working day (Monday to Friday) from 9.00 am to 100 p.m and from 2 00 p m to 5 30 p.m. [CASH, IPO, CHEQUE will not be accepted ] 

Last date for issue of application is 30th April 1993. Last date for receipt of application complete in all respects includingendosingof Medical 
Certificate of fitness from the Civil Surgeon declaring the state of health is 10tb May, 1993. 

Candidates applying for ILSc. (ASR)/M Sc. (ASRyM Ed (H1.) course ami appearing m qualifying examinations in Apnl/May 1993 should 
also apply within the last date, however (hey are allowed to submit their marks before 1 Itti Jam, 1993 for RSc. and 9th July, 1993 far post 
graduate courses. 

Eligible candidates will be called for Test/interview for which no T A/D A is admissible 

Applications not accompanied with required certificates or incouipieic and received after the Iasi date will not be considered 

Seats are reserved for SC/ST/DTNT/OBC. as per government rules Seals are also reserved for the candidates from SARC countries. While 
sending the request for application form, it should be dearly written on the top of the envelope the following: "Request for Prospectus ft 
Application form" 
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PANJAB UNIVERSITY 
CHANDIGARH 

Advertisement No. 3/93 

Applications are invited for the post of 
Registrar in the grade of Rs 4500-6700 + Rs 
300/- pjn. as Special pay + aHowances with 
free unfurnished accommodation so as to 
teach the Secretary to Vice-Chancellor, Pan* 
jab University, Chandigarh by April 30,1993 
under Registered cover. The appoinimcni is 
substantive and the term of office, in the fiist 
instance, shall be for a period of four years. 

Application Form along with ‘Dctpted 
Instructions’ can be had from the Cashier, 
Fanjab University. Chandigarh personally on 
payment of Rs 15/* or by making a written 
request under registered cover to the Deputy 
Registrar (EitQ, Panjab University, Chan¬ 
digarh accompanied with a self-addressed 
stamped (north Rs 6.00) envelope of 23 k 10 
ems and a Bank draft of Rs 15/* drawn in 
favour of the Registrar, Faajab University, 
Chandigarh. 


Society of PHur 

Fr. Ague) College of Arts 
& Commote 

Pilar, Goa 403 203. 


Intermediate/HSSC, BA/BSc/B.Com. 

MA/M Com cnminations. 

n) Xerox copy of any higher degree 
secured 

hi) Certified copy of the approval 
granted by the University at the 
time of appointment in the af¬ 
filiated colleges 

w) Experience Certificate. 

2) LECTURERS 


1. 

Accountancy one 
& Financial 
ManagV 

Commerce 

Full time/ 
Part time 

2 

Business law 

one 

lecture basis 

3. 

Commercial 

Geography 

one 

full time/ 
part tune. 

A 

Economics 

one 

full time 

5. 

History 

one 

tenure basis 

6. 

Hindi 

one 

part time 

7. 

Konkm 

one 

part tunc 

& 

Mathe¬ 

matics/ 

Statistics 

one 

pan time 

9. 

Political 

Science 

one 

lecture basis 

10. 

Sociology 

one 

lecture basis 


11. librarian one fulltime. 

Academic qualification*; (i) Master’s 
Degreeta the relevant subject (ue. mini- 
mum 6 papers), with at lemt 55% marks 
or its equivalent grade, (li) Good 
academic record (t.e. at least 50% 
marts in the graduation examination, 
witbsubject applied for oran avenge of 
50% marks at the three exams prior to 
master's degree ix. SSC, HSSC and 
graduation taken together) and (lii) 
candidates should have cleared the 
eligibility test for lecturers conducted by 
UGC/CS1R or similar tests accredited 
by UGC In case candidates having 
passed the said ebgjbiliiy test are MM 
available, candidates fulfilling other 
conditions would be appointed on pure¬ 
ly temporary basis. 

Seal* oT pay : Rs. 2200-75-2800-100- 
4000 plus other admissible allowances 
and benefits as per the rules of Goa 
Univena ty/Gca Government. 

Persons who are already employed 
should send their applications through 
proper channels Break in service, if 
any, should be accounted for 

Interested persons should apply giving 
full details of academic qualifications 
from SSC onwards dearly indicating the 
subject offered, marks scored and 
riass/divistons obtained at all public ex¬ 
aminations, teaching experience ad¬ 
dress, date of birth etc. True copies of 
statements of marks of all public ex¬ 
aminations passed should be enclosed. 


Applications are invited, with full bio¬ 
data, for the following posts, so as to reach 
the CHAIRMAN, within IS days from the 
date of publication of this adveitaeipcnl. 

1) PRINCIPAL: 

Mlarinaaam rsqagteamala: Mmsttum ten 
yean of appro v e d teaching experience 
as lecturer at uatfergraduate/post- 
gmduate level; 

Seal* «f pay : Rs. 3700-125-4700-150- 
5300-200*5790 plus adaindble allowan¬ 
ces as peT Goa Government rules. 

Date of jofctmg: 20th June, 1993. 


Applications shoald contain the foflow* 
mg information: 

Fufl name. Dale of bhth, Designation 
of the poet held, Academic quSSfca- 

periencejtatctf papers wiittea/read in 
the Seminar/Conferences etc, Copies 
of statements of marks secured at SSC 


Purvanchal University, Jaunpur 
Deptt of Easiness Management 
MBA Admission Test, 1993 

MBA Admission Test, 1993 will be held on April 11,1993 (instead of March 
28,1993 as notified earlier) at the following centres: 

1. T D College, Jaunpur 

2. Deptt of Geology, Lucknow University 

3. JVSD Sr Sec Girls School, D-II, Jhandewalan Extn., Karol Bagh, Link 
Road, New Delhi-110 005 

G. S. Mlshra 
REGISTRAR 
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BERHAMPUR UNIVERSITY 
Bhaqja Bihar: 

Berfaampor'760 007 (ORISSA) 

NOL2S11MDMN (TE) Dwtod I3JL1J93 

SPECIAL DRIVE FOR 
RECRUITMENT OF SC7ST 

ADVERTISEMENT 



Applications are invited from die can* 
itcs bcloogmf to SCVST for tbc post of a 
Lectarer for unauij Lnr College, Berham- 
pur. Tbcjnvscnbed farms am be obtained 
from tbc Office of the I 
in penoi) on 
drawn on tbc 
Bihar branch worth Rs. SO/- (Rupees fifty 
only) in favour of the Comptroller of Finance, 
Bcrhampur University. Those desirous of 
obtaining them by post warn/ send a bank draft 
as above alongwith a idf-addreued envelope 
(22* 10cm) with postage stamp worth Rs. 2i- 
affixed on it 
L QUALIFICATIONS 

(0 LLM. degree with 55% of marks. 


(u) Candidates having tngfrerqualifica- 
uon including clearance of N.E.T. 
will be preferred. 

a ACE 

The age limit for appointment to the 
above pest shall be the same as ap¬ 
plicable to State Government ser¬ 
vants. However, the upper age limit 
may be relaxed by the appointing 
authority 

IIL SCALE OF PAY : Rs. 2200-75-2800- 

100-4000/- 

IV. INSTRUCTIONS 

a) Applicants for the above post should 
submit two copies of the applications duly 
filled in along with copies of the academic 
certificates, markltsu and publications etc. so 
as to reach the undeimgned on or before 
17.4.1993. Applications received beyond the 
last date will not be entertained 
b) Candidates who are m service should 
submit their application through proper 
channel and they are required to produce no 
objection certificate from their employer at 
the time of interview. 

c) Government servants will not be ac¬ 
cepted on deputation on foreign service 
terms and conditions, if selected However, 
those who retain lien with the Government, 
leave salary and pension contribution may be 
paid upto a maximum penod of two years 

d) Selected candidates will be required to 
join within one month from the date of issue 
of the appointment orders, unless otherwise 
specified orpeimitted 

c) The university reserves the right to fill up 
or not to nil up the post and/or to cal) only 
selected candidates for interview Incom¬ 
plete applications in any manner will be sum- 
manly rejected. 

f) No correspondence in this regard shall be 
entertained. 


R.N. Ml&hra 
REGISTRAR 


SARASWAT VIDYALAYA’S 

COLLEGE OF COMMERCE AND MANAGE- 
MEKTSlIjlRE^lFZANGN^ARyKiKMiMyMAPlJSA 

GOA-403 507 

WANTED 


Applications are invited for the following posts: 


1) 

Lecturer in Economics 

2 posts 

Full time 

2) 

Lecturer in Commerce 

1 post 

Full time 

3) 

Lecturer in Management 

1 post 

Fulltime 

4) 

Lecturer in Geography 

1 post 

Full time 

5) 

Lecturer in Mathematics 

1 post 

Full time 

6) 

Lecturer in Mathematics 

1 post 

Part time 

7) 

Lecturer in Business Law 

1 post 

Part time 

8) 

Lecturer in Accountancy 

1 post 

Full time 

«) 

Lecturer in Accountancy 

2 posts 

Part lime 


(Res.) 

(Res.) 


Academic Qualifications 

For post nos. 1 to 6 : Masters degree in relevant subject (i.e. minimum 6 
papers) with at least 55% or its equivalent grade and a good academic 
record (i.e. at least 50% at the graduation examination with subject applied 
for or an average of 50% marks at the three exams in SSC, HSSC and 
graduation taken together). 

Candidates should have cleared the eligibility test for lecturers, conducted 
by UGC, CSIR or similar test accredited by UGC. In case candidates having 
passed the said eligibility test are not available, candidates fulfilling other 
conditions would be appointed on purely temporary basis. 

For post no. 7: Masters degree in Law with at least 55% or its equivalent 
grade and a good academic record. 

For post no. 8 & 9 : F.C A. with B.Com. degree. 

Reservation of Posts 


Post No. 4 & 5 is reserved for candidates belonging to SC/ST/Denotified 
tribes/nomadic tribes. If no suitable candidates are available from the 
RESERVED categories, candidates from general category will be con- 
sidered for appointment temporarily for one year. 

Scale of Pay: Rs. 2200-75-2800-100-4000 plus admissible allowances. 

Persons who are already employed shall send their applications through 
proper channel. Break in service, if any, should be accounted for. Inter¬ 
ested candidates should apply giving full details of academic qualifications 
from SJS.C.E. onwards clearly indicating the subjects offered, marks scored 
and class/diyision obtained at all public examinations, teaching experience, 
address, date of birth, etc. 

True copies of marks statements of all public examinations passed should 
be enclosed. 


Applications duly completed in all respects should reach the Principal 
within 15 days. 


Bhaskar G. Nayak 
PRINCIPAL 
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panjab university 
CHANDIGARH 

Advfertbe«cwt Nn.2/93 

AppUcanonsare invited fortbe following 
parti so w to reach the Rqitnr, Punjab 
Uiuvcmty, Chandjgait by 16-4-1*91 

n r Firfftf I ftrnTTT TTrirtgrti 

1. Librarian-1 Rs. 4500-7300 

2. DeputyLfovariant-2 Rs 3700-5700 

3. Aarirtmu Lfo iaiiam » 11 Rs.22ttMOOO 

4. Programmer -1 Rs. 2200-4000 

P.U. ff — I s a Uhmy.LaAfcum 

5. Deputy Librarian-1 Rs. 3700.5700 
V.VJX& A LS, If naldnrpnr 

6. Deputy Ubncuui -1 Rs. 3700-3700 

7. Diy Pho tograp hy- Rs. 1300-2640 
macuiae Operator -1 

Department nf Ev i n in g Studies 

a. Deputy Ubfanan -1 Rs. 3700-5700 

Depart meal af Mathematics 
9 Deputy Unarm*-1 Rs. 3700-5700 
Department •# Chemical Eagg. & 
Techaafagy 

10. Assistant Ubranaa -1 Rs. 2200-4000 


D e pa rt awatafLauu 

11 Amfeumt Librarian -1 Rs. 2200-4000 

Be pa rt ial at affharmncwUcalSc h nees 

11 Assistant Librarian -1 Rs 2200-4000 

Separate Application form for each post is to 
be submitted Application Form along with 
Detailed lost ructions caa be bad from the 
CMhkr, Punjab University, Qwidjprt per- 


sooallyoa payment of Rs IS/-for the pons at 
Sr. No.] to 6 and 8 to 12 and Rs. KV-tarthe 
post at Sr No. 7 or by making a wnooi 
*®qu«t to the Deputy RegirtraifEstt), Paa- 
jeb University, Chandigarh. accompanied 
*ah a sclfaddmmd stamped (worthRs. 6.00) 
envelope of 23 1 10 ems ami Bam Draft of 
Rs.15Aorps.KV- as the case may be, drawn 
m favour of the Registrar. Panjab University, 
Chaodtgarb-160014 


Indian Institute of Advanced Study 
Rashtrapati Nivas, SlrimU-171005 

ADVERTISEMENT NO. MO 

Applications am invited for the post of Stenographer (English) m the scale of pay of 
Rs. I40IMO-1600-3 Di 2300-EB-2UO from candidates belonging to Scheduled Caste community 
having fotkmng qualifications: 

1. QUALIFICATIONS; Bachelor's degree hum a ree rynwi lndan University 

wnh a minimum shorthand and typing speed of 100/40 
w.p.m. respectively. 

2 ACE LIMIT: 18 to 28 years 

3. THE POST IS TEMPORARY but lately to commits. It camo all such allowances as are 
admWble to Central Government employees stationed at Shimia. Applications oo plain 
papar giving name, date of birth, address, educational qualifications and experience and other 
relevant particulars supported by attested copies of certificates and testimonials should reach 
the Dy. Secretary (Admit.), Indian Institute of Advanced Study. Rashtrapati Nivas, Shimia- 
171005 within fifteen days from the date of publication of this advertisement- A certificate 
from the competent authority that the candidate belongs to Scheduled Carte community 
should also be enclosed. Candidates already id sendee must apply through proper-channel. 

dorp 903(5)92 


LATEST EDITION 
UNIVERSITIES HANDBOOK - 25th Editten 

S»Ik*t features 


im)i 


: (Indian Edition) Rs. 1QQ0JM 
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M.Sc. (Medical Entomology) 
ADMISSION NOTICE - 1993-94 


VECTOR CONTROL RESEARCH CENTRE 

(Indian Connell of Medical Research) 

PONDICHERRY 

Applications are invited for admission to 2 year M.Sc. (Medical Entomology) course affiliated to the Pondicherry 
University. Out of 12 available seats, 6 will be filled by open competition. Such candidates will be paid a stipend 
of Rs. 80(V- p.m. Three seats will be tilled from among in-service candidates from State Governments and other 
institutes and three from among foreign nominees of WHO/Govt, of India. 

QmliflcatlMi: B.Sc. with Zoology or Biology as one of the subjects or M.B.B.S. or B.V.Sc. or B.Sc. MLT (I Class 
for Open General; 11 Class for SC/ST; Class not insisted for nominated candidates, subject to their clearing the 
screening test). 

Application form and prospectus can be had from "The Director, Vector Control Research Centre, Pondicherry- 
605 006” on or before 10th June 1993 on payment of Rs. 25/- by a Demand Draft drawn in favour of the "Director, 
Vector Control Research Centre”, payable at Pondicherry. Last date of receipt of completed application is 21st 
June, 1993. Entrance test will be held on 18tb July 1993 at Pondicherry. 


DIRECTOR 



itramm« r rii rnwy 

RmCtmtdm Gifts 

drugs oul to estrwdnwy personalty of Lord Kikhna m 


1964, w, 186pp. Demy Am. 

The Krwa top fei Lm: A Aarfy h On M Kid) Mi I 


Rs. 125 
iQrlto 


Studes how to paopto of Laos adapted to Usa-Anrutia and Kmu-Sana 
donas from to Vwhnu-purana- 

1978. vh. 124pp. Crown, te 75 

CtwwcMftratotobtoto to h221tohiCftarxfcrKir«eSifr 
Btagmn Sn Knstna. Veda Vys. Btetovna Plamaha. Dranatorys, 
Oaanwor Kara, Dherman) Ymftafrthr. Btwnason. V*or Arjun, Ntot, 
Safiadw. Durywton, Shakum. Gendhan, Kurt, Draupad Shartanu, King 
Pandu and DhrtasMm. Drtpad. Vraf and Shalya. AWemmyu, Jayatth, 
GhatoWtadi and Ashntthama, Vshmrratra, Ptohuram and Vaaattha, Vidur 
and Sappy, Who's Who of The Mahabhafft, 

RsaoEartRa 440(Sof) 

Grant Epics of Me: Pimm h 19 VhJBMMmy » Dpavrf Ortny 
Brahma Punna, Padma Punna, Vishnu Purana, Shwa Punna, Bhagavata 
puma, Narada Parana, Markandoya Purana, Agra Parana, Bhavwhya 
Purana, Brahmtwvarta Parana, bnga Puma, Varaha Panina, Skartda 
Parana, Vamana Purana, Kuna Pinna, Mafeya Parana, Garuda Purana. 
Brahmanda Punna, Vayu Parana, Rs. 20 Each Ra.3B0(Sot) 

71» Rmoyna In Isa: A Study h Aw Gwy DNrtAMf 
SachehdumdSahm 

Of capital impoitanco in to study o< to laolan Rama story 
i97B,m,i48pp,Table,33BAWPWfla l nis,Cramn4vo Hits 

The Land «4 Vlenu: A Study of Jegpmothn QuMlGcpnSi IMqpatn 
A cteferiy nxjy d to Jagarniatfia Cut brad on to tot at PmncCama 
totiatrayam ndudodm Shanda Puran. 


1979, SMpp., TAbh, Dmy Aw. 


Ra. 150 


Tlyk n aiusiMilMisfcin tiuf 

IRV DOOR OWV 1 LUr^JVWKmtm MnWfW* CV (Wnpf YmBmWnSm me 
ha r altox i of ndi tony twun of to omae-myabc poetry wrden m 
VmpfeiA. 

1980, W, 198pp., 2 Aul, Damy Aw. R&. 120 

M Epfcs of Me la 4 Vek/fitofc CWwyS DpartMny 
Rq Vrth, Yapt vwa. Sami vod^ Atorm Voda 

Ri20oacti 

Modem cnmmMom of VetoMX Mart 

Tin anrli cqmpom and nhw to Vatic w opinus of Mu Mitor, 

Dqrmand nd AurAMdl 

1905, b. IZQpp. Domy Am Rs. B5 


Itu bod prevtoa an andrm b( to «Di«mb d to Brafmsuiias ««hidt am 
uetol not on|y lor to wpoefaan of to qfitain. but too in to study of the 
aystamot to ori g i na l ued a e. 

1980, (c 1912}, n, 514pp., Oomy Aw. Rs. f 10 

AVodkCaKartom^hpetaO/thcnooBbornHd 
AnlntoUtoVotoltontMcsmpMbyanortgMw^Arrttfcar scholar 
An upmltod work ol achtoshp 

1990, aei. 1075pp.. Demy Aw, Rs 400 

Maga Ml to OhtmiSadhu Owm Panda 
1» m rur-toepfinary study ol to Mount term ot uprpant worship in tifonri 
parti of to world, ei garwral and Wk out of Napbnta b Onasa in particular 
I960, ft, I4^p., Tatie, 24 B&W Pltoa, 1, Maps. Domy Aw, Rs. 126 



DisMutfdby. 

D.K. PUBUSHEflS DISTRIBUTORS (P) LTD. 

1, An earl Road, Darya Gary, Now Detht-2 
Phonos 3261465, 3278368 Fax . 091-011-3264368 
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INDIAN COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


JAWAHAR LAL NEHRU AWARDS FOR BEST Ph.D. THESIS 
IN AGRICULTURE OR ALLIED SCIENCES 1992 


The Indian Council of Agricultural Research invites applications from Postgraduate students who have 
obtained their Ph.D. degrees during the year 1991 in India in Agriculture or Allied Sciences for "Jawahar Lai Nehru 
Award for best Ph.D. thesis in Agriculture or Allied Sciences 1992”. There mil be Sixteen prizes of Rs. 5,000/- each 
for outstanding research work of the following nature: 

(i) which may have bearing on finding a solution to any important national problem in the field of 
agriculture/animal sciences, and/or 

(ii) which is likely to have impact on increasing the production or improving the quality of any important 
crop for human nutrition or animal productivity or increasing the technological efficiency of any 
process of economic importance connected with agriculture. 

Candidates shall be required to submit the following documents through the Head of the Institute from where 
the thesis has been obtained 

(1) A copy of the thesis submitted by them for the award of doctoral degree. 

(2) A certificate from the guide of the candidate for Ph.D. degree stating the extent to which the work is 
the candidate's own contribution. 

(3) 6 copies of the synopsis indicating precisely and in concise terms the work done by the candidate. 

(4) 6 copies of the bio-data with complete address for correspondence with telegraphic address if 
possible. 

The certificate awarded to the candidate for Ph.D. degree may also be sent. There is no prescribed proforma 
for applying for this award. Each candidate will be judged on the basis of the originality and the applied value of 
the investigations as revealed in the thesis submitted by him. In all matters relating to the award the decision of 
the Council shall be final and no correspondence on this account will be entertained. 

Applications, with complete documents as mentioned above, addressed to Shri KJL. Bokolia, Deputy Secretary (B), 
Indian Council of Agricultural Research, Krishi Bhavan, New Delhi-110001 should be sent so as to reach on or 
before 15th May*93. The last date for candidates in the Andaman and NicobaT Islands, Lakshadweep, States/Union 
Territory in the North Eastern Region, Ladakh Division of J&K State and Sikkim is 3lst May, 1993. The award 
winning thesis will be retained by the Council for.record. In case the application in not accompanied by a copy of 
thesis and the required number of synopsis and bio-data the application is liable to be rejected at the screening 
stage. 
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